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New wharves, new loading depots, new 
buildings of every kind will soon begin to 
arise. For our harbours, which have borne 
heavy enemy attack, will have to shoulder 
The 


post-war reconstruction will confront our 


heavy peacetime responsibility. 


architects and builders with the biggest job 





since 1666. What part will zinc play in the 
new building programme ? Its long life and 
high resistance to corrosion — its suitability 
for buildings modern or traditional, site-built 
or prefabricated — mark it out, we suggest, 
for a prominent part. Prominent, versatile 


and ever-growing. 


new wharves need 4)[IN(C 


Zinc has been used on the roofs of thousands of warehouses in practically every part of Britain. But new techniques are being 
discovered and our publications describe them. If you would like to have our publication list or to know more about Zinc and the 
Zinc Development Association, write to the Z.D.A., Lincoln House, Turl Street, Oxford. 
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THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 


THIS MONTH’S COVER was designed by William 
Grimmond and Barbara Jones round one of the most bewildering 
of architects’ drawings of all ages. The artist is Claude- 
Nicolas Ledoux, a Frenchman who worked chiefly in the late 
eighteenth century and whose style and character were briefly 
discussed in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW in volume 90, 1941, 
page 124. He published his life’s work in 1804 under the 
monumentally bare title Architecture. And monumentally bare 
his architecture is too, although it is often most fantastic 
in its conceptions. The drawing on the cover illustrates both 
sides of his style, the grave 
Graecian of the theatre re- 
flected in the pupil of the eye, 
and the nightmare close-up- 
ness of the eye itself intro- 
duced no doubt to force home 
the importance of visual con- 
centration in a theatre build- 
ing. The building is the 
Theatre at Besancon designed 
by Ledoux, built in 1776- 
84, and still in existence. 
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in the following article. 


picturesque gardeners. Loudon still decries it. 


Horse Ches (mutts. pictures and poems 


The horse chestnut was discovered for painting and poetry by Samuel Palmer and Tennyson. 






By Geoffrey Grigson 


That is what Geoffrey Grigson states 


The tree had been introduced in the sixteenth century. It had, because of its formal, all-round, even shape, 
become a favourite of garden planners in the Versailles style (Bushy Park). 


But its very formality had made it unpopular with the 


In Ruskin it is accepted. Samuel Palmer’s drawing illustrated on the facing page 


is dated 1825. In pre-Raphaelite painting and drawing chestnut trees abound. At the foot of page 82 is H. A. Bowler’s The Doubt 
(Can these dry bones live ?), ewhibited at the Academy in 1855. It now belongs to the Tate Gallery. The wood engraving on the 


top of that page comes from A. Boyd Houghton’s Home Thoughts and Home Scenes (1865). 


so decorative and clear-shaped a tree. 


The Impressionists had less use for 


When about 1900 decoration as against imitation came into its own again, the chestnut returned 


at once into art as the two small illustrations of 1911 and 1942 show. 


HEN did a Horse Chestnut tree become a Beautiful 

Object, fit to leave a gentleman’s park and be trans- 

planted across a frame, into a picture? You could 
measure taste between 1760 and 1860 by answering that 
question. The Horse Chestnut is an alien. It can be grown 
in England from its own seed. It is hardy. It can’t be killed 
by a hard frost. But we still feel it is an alien—even now. 
And it has never had any history, or anything but its own 
features, to recommend it. In the sixteenth century it came 
over here. In the seventeenth century it became common. 
Big and with flowers, gardeners and gentlemen liked it soon 
enough. But if it was very soon familiar, to be familiar was 
not to be an Object of Beauty. You could not imagine Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, or Gainsborough, or Wilson, or Blake having 
truck with a horse chestnut—pictorial truck. 

What about Gilpin? Gilpin had sharp eyes. He saw 
lichens and mosses and hops half-a-century before Ruskin. 
He could not miss out the Horse Chestnut: ‘‘ The Horse 
Chestnut is a heavy, disagreeable tree.” It wasn’t picturesque, 
fitted for a picture. ‘‘ It forms its foliage generally in a round 
mass, with little appearance of those breaks, which we have 
so often admired, and which contribute to give airiness and 
lightness, at least a richness and variety, to the whole mass of 
foliage. This tree is, however, chiefly admired for its flower, 
which in itself is beautiful: but the whole tree together in 
flower, is a glaring object, totally unharmonious and un- 
picturesque.” 

Jump forward from 1791, from Gilpin’s Forest Scenery to 
Modern Painters, Ruskin, Vol. III, Chapter XIV ; and by then, 
1856, the Horse Chestnut had become “‘ one of the crowned and 
lovely trees of the earth.” Let us look at the Horse Chestnut 
in between whiles. Jacob Strutt’s Sylvia Britannica, or Por- 
traits of Forest Trees, 1822: ‘‘ To the painter the magnificence 
of its stature, and the beauty of its broad, palmated leaves, and 
long pendent spikes of flowers scarcely atone for the exceeding 
regularity of its form, terminating as it invariably does, when 
left to the hand of nature, in an exact parabola.”’ Outside the 
frame. Loudon’s Arboretum, 1838: Loudon hasn’t to pass 
judgment on it, but it is instructive to read him on the Horse 
Chestnut’s “‘ Poetical and Legendary Allusions.” He finds a 
few French lines on Horse Chestnuts in the Luxembourg ; but 
the tree is an oddity. ‘‘ Some authors have compared it to an 
immense lustre or chandelier, its long racemes of flowers taper- 
ing up from its drooping foliage like lights. A Horse Chestnut 
tree, in full flower, has been called by Daines Barrington, a 
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giant’s nosegay, and in the Mag. Nat. Hist. Vol. IV, p. 238, an 
eloquent description of this tree has been given by Mr. Dovaston, 
who compares its racemes of flowers to those of a gigantic 
hyacinth. Miss Kent, in the same work, Vol. III, p. 135, calls 
it a Brobdingnagian lupine . . . the manner in which it scatters 
its flowers on the grass, and the comparative uselessness of its 
fruit and timber, make it an excellent emblem of ostentation.”’ 

If you try a poet, post-Gilpin, pre-Ruskin, a poet with eyes 
for natural scenery, you won’t (if concordances are to be trusted) 
find a Horse Chestnut in Wordsworth. Sweet Chestnuts, yes. 
But Sweet Chestnuts have a classical aura, a history; and to 
Gilpin, too, the Sweet Chestnut was “ a noble tree.” But, then, 
Gilpin went on, the Sweet Chestnut is “ the tree which graces 
the landscape of Salvator Rosa.” A sublime, as well as a 
classical, passport. 

The pre-Ruskin Horse Chestnut you can sum up as lacking in 
ideality, lacking in associations, too regular in mass and in 
detail ; an alien; and a mere ornament. 

Or rather, it would be fairer to say, pre-Samuel Palmer and 
pre-Tennyson ; because, just as the lichens and mosses have 
already appeared long before Ruskin in Gilpin and the plates of 
Sowerby’s English Botany, so the Horse Chestnut has forced 
itself into Palmer and Tennyson well before Ruskin and the 
pre-Raphaelites. Of course, there are illustrations of the Horse 
Chestnut before Palmer (and maybe it gets into poems before 
Tennyson). But Strutt’s Horse Chestnut etching has no form 
of leaf or flower: it isn’t a Horse Chestnut to our post-pre- 
Raphaelite eyes. I have not seen John Martin’s Horse Chest- 
nut in his rare Characters of Trees (1817), but I would be sur- 
prised if it is much nearer reality than the Arboretum plate by 
an artist with a much closer eye for natural objects, George 
Lewis ; and Lewis’s plate is not so very different from Strutt’s. 

Palmer’s is the first pure Horse Chestnut drawing that I 
know,* in a pastoral designed in 1825, actually based on one of 
Blake’s drawings for Dante. There are at least two other early 
Palmers in which the Horse Chestnut is a main object. 
And these designs mark a divide between Association and the 
Ideal, one way, and the Object as the true thing in nature, the 
other way—whether the object is Holman Hunt’s scapegoat in 
the Dead Sea, or Elizabeth Siddal in the bath as Ophelia. That 
1825 Horse Chestnut is very remarkable. Blake’s only tree, 





* Not, that’s to say, in a tree book or in a garden picture. There is a 
recognisable Horse Chestnut in an Arthur Devis’s conversation piece, just 
as there are Lombardy poplars in garden-pieces painted before 1800. 
But that isn’t really leaving the garden or the park, 















almost, was an oak, as 
symbol of Albion’s deep- 
rooted and stubborn 
errors, and Palmer’s land- 
scape agreed with Blake in 
seeing the spirit through 
the forms of matter. 
Palmer obeyed Fuseli, and 
had a horror of “the last 
branch of uninteresting 
subjects, that kind of land- 
scape which ‘is entirely 
occupied with the tame de- 
lineation of a given spot.” 
** We tread,” in Palmer’s 
landscape, “‘ on classic or 
romantic ground, or wan- 
der through the character- 
istic groups of rich congen- 
ial objects.” Yet when 
Palmer was twenty, when 
he was most under the 
magic of Fuseli and Blake, 
he put his sheep and his 
piping shepherd under a 
Horse Chestnut tree, the 
alien without associations, 
because there were Horse 
Chestnuts before his eyes 
at Shoreham. And his 
Horse Chestnut is a real 
Horse Chestnut, formal- 
ised with chestnut-fans as 
precisely “‘of seven leaves, 
the middle-largest, dimin- 
ishing towards the stalk, 
so that those nearest the 
stalk are smallest,” as in 
Gerard Hopkin’s Platonic 
dialogue on the Origin of 
Beauty some forty years 
later. 

Tennyson’s Horse 
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“* , . Those three Chest- 

nuts near, that hung 

In masses thick with 

milky cones.” 

(The Miller’s Daughter, 

1833.) 

And although Horse 
Chestnuts were alien, 
though they did not get 
to England till the end 
of the sixteenth century, 
yet they could, in 1842, 
spread round the dearest 
medieval inhabitants of 
English romance : 

And drooping Chestnut 

buds began 

To spread into the 

perfect fan. 

(Sir Launcelot and Queen 

Guinevere, 1842). 

"i eee )=Which meant—with 
ea 4 4=Ruskin to come along, and 
Nef QS put felt things into prose 

i \: order—that, at last, the 

HA << picture frame and the 
\SSq@ = painter’s eye were getting 
wide open to the Horse 
Chestnut. There are 
plenty of pre-Raphaelite 
Horse Chestnuts—for 
instance in A. B. Hough- 
ton’s very finely organised 
drawings, engraved on 
wood for Home Thoughts 
and Home Scenes (1865); 
and anybody can carry on 
the story from there to the 
New English Art Club, and 
Housman’s Chestnut light- 
ing its flambeauz, and 
May-time posters for the 
Underground. 


Chestnuts are not in so remarkable a setting, but there are _In pictures, since the eighteen-sixties, it is the flambeaux 
plenty of them. There is no Ideal, and the shepherdess has which have taken the place of the chestnut-fans. Outside the 


given way to a miller’s daughter : 





picture, it seems now that we shall have to be happy with fewer 
public Chestnut avenues, and, such is the meanness of author- 
ities, fewer conkers—because ‘‘ This genus should be planted, 
as a rule, off the road rather than on the road margin, as the 
leaves are large, fall rapidly in the autumn, and are apt to 
produce a greasy skiddy surface on the roads. Many authorities 
are in favour of planting the double, or sterile, varieties so 
that the trees are not damaged by boys trying to knock off 
the chestnuts in the autumn.” Roadside Planting: Roads 
Beautifying Association, 19380. 










Left, chestnuts on a 
London Tram poster 
of 1911; right, in 
Kenneth Rowntree’s 
wallpainting at the 
Acton British 
Restaurant. 
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New Building at Basle 


UNIVERSITY CHURCH SCHOOL 


this page page 43 page 45 








UNIVERSITY AT BASLE 


AUDITORIA BUILDING 


The new auditoria building is an 
addition to the Vesalianum, right 
in the centre of Basle. All the 
more remarkable is the blending 
of buildings with landscape ele- 
ments in the large inner court, 

and 3. The main entrance is 
in the north-east corner, 1. It 
leads into a spacious lobby, and 
from there straight on towards the 
court with its grass, flagging and 
a small ornamental pool, 2. The 
Great Hall is in the west wing, 3. 
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The plan and the functions of the 
various rooms are explained in 
the text below. The building has 
two main entrances, one in the 
north-east corner, 4, the other 
in the north-west corner towards 
west. Both lead into sizeable 
lobbies, each with a large table 
and chairs in one corner, 5, to : ’ 2 


: ie fr 
remove any feeling of official », a? Pad Re 


frigidity. 2. $ 


GENERAL—The programme set by the University authorities asked for several 
largely self-contained groups of rooms on the old University site right in the 
middle of Basle, and close to the old Vesalianum. A Great Hall was required 
with seating accommodation for five hundred students, offices and conference 
rooms for the governors, the principal, the faculties, and the students, nineteen 
lecture rooms, of which one was to have 250 seats, one 150, seven between 60 
and 120, and ten between 15 and 45. The programme also included reading- 
rooms and common-rooms for students and staff, the Institute of Economics 
of the University, the Swiss Archives of Social Science, and a flat for the 
caretaker. 

PLANNING—The main entrance is in the north-east corner, the corner where 
St. Peter’s Square and the Petersgraben meet. A covered porch with five 
concrete piers, 1, leads to a spacious lobby with a glass-wall, 12. opposite the 
entrance, through which a view of the garden court is obtained. The garden 
court has old trees, lawn, flower groups in asymmetrical arrangement, an orna- 
mental pool and granite-flagged terraces and walks. Further left than the 
glass-wall the lobby connects with the main staircase, 11, elegantly curved 
and with wholly unadorned smooth walls. The comparatively narrow corridor 
starting below the staircase runs along the east wing. This wing is reserved 
for the small lecture rooms on ground floor and two upper floors. In the base- 
ment below are the storerooms of the Swiss Archives of Social Science. The 
south end of the wing projects towards the Vesalianum. The projection holds 
the two largest lecture theatres with windows on three sides, 8, a lobby for 
each of them, 9, and the caretaker’s flat at the far south end. Returning to 
the main lobby one finds a wider corridor to the west with rooms on both sides. 
Towards the garden court, that is facing south, cre the students’ reading rooms 
and the students’ refreshment room, 13, towards the square offices, the large 
principal’s room and some staff rooms. On the upper floor of this wing are 
the medium-sized lecture rooms and three large meeting rooms for staff, 6, 
faculties and governors. They are higher than the rooms of the east wing, 
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and there is no second floor. They have a foyer or straight gallery in tront 
of them. The upper floor of the wing can also be reached from the north- 
west corner by way of another comfortably-sized lobby and a separate entrance 
under a four-pier porch. The connection is a straight detached staircase, 13. 
The north-west lobby gives access to the Great Hall too, which, with a shallow 
gallery and lavatories on the upper floor, and boiler rooms, workshops and air- 
raid shelters in the basement, fills the shorter west wing. A marked contrast 
FIRST FLOOR exists between the wide open facades on the north, west and garden sides, 
and the bare white wall with narrow windows on the east, 4. A large work 
of sculpture is intended for the north end of this wall, close to the porch, to 
my break its present austerity. The building is dignified without being formal. 
\ Fribourg University illustrated in May, 1943, has a much more official, govern- 

mental character. 
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Some of the principal rooms: 6 metal and most lighting is indirect. 
the staff conference room, 7 the The lobbies have stone floors, one 
Great Hall with the typically Swiss of granite the other of limestone. 
ribbing of the ceiling, 8 one of the The main corridor on the ground 
large lecture theatres in the south- floor has brick flooring, in other 
east corner. The desks are oak corridors rubber is used, in the lec- 
and tubular steel, windows are of ture rooms linoleum. 












































Lobbies and staircase are of great variety. 
The main staircase, 11, is elegantly curved 
between solid wholly undecorated walls. 
Second in importance is the straight detached 
staircase by the north-west corner, 13. Under 
it is the students’ refreshment room. Another 
narrower staircase runs along the south-east 
lobby to connect the two largest lecture- 
theatres, 9. The ceiling is reinforced con- 
crete, unrendered. The floor is rubber-tiled. 
So is the wide gallery in front of the medium- 
sized lecture-rooms in the north wing, 10. 
The main lobby, 12. hasa greyish-green gran- 
ite floor, a ceiling of reinforced concrete 
beams, painted white, plastered walls and in- 
direct lighting. 
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The American Planning Tradition, Part one 


By CHRISTOPHER TUNNARD 


America has a unique tradition in physical planning. Now that we stand on the threshold 
of great developments in this art in England, it is of great interest to trace the background, 
the motivating force behind the planning effort of our fellow democracy. The accompanying 
text is the first part of a broad survey dealing with the evolution of American planning. It 
covers the period up to the beginning of the twentieth century. The second part which is to 
follow shortly will assess the value of more recent and contemporary efforts with regards to 
the growth and development of the American planning movement. 


The article takes the form of a series of sketches, outlining in broad strokes the pattern of 
American landscape and civic design. No attempt has been made to give a history of styles ; 
instead the importance of certain events has been re-examined and emphasis placed on some 
hitherto neglected aspects of a continuing American tradition. 
Christopher Tunnard, at present assistant professor of City Planning at the School of Fine 
Arts, Yale University, is well placed for such a survey. He brings to the subject his 
knowledge of the European planning tradition, and years of authoritative practice of land- 
scaping both in England and America. (Mr. Tunnard is the author of Gardens in the 
Modern Landscape, published in 1938.) 



































1 Land Policy. 2 Open Space in Cities. 3 Planned 








Communities. 4 The Great Estates and the English 
Tradition. 5 Technological Growth. 6 The Coming 
of Philanthropy. 7 The Search for an American Style. 








1 Land Policy 


Speculation in land is an important chapter of 
the history of the United States, in which it figures 
prominently even as far back as Colonial times. 
Early business circles knew all of its advantages, 
and for them it had no disadvantages. The town 
of Richmond was founded in 1737 by William 
Byrd 2, who broke up an estate on the James 
River to sell it in city lots. Speculation also con- 
tributed much to the speedy development of the 
West. The organisation of land companies to 
acquire and sell great tracts of the land of North 
America was enthusiastically endorsed by great 
men like Franklin and Washington. In their day, 
this was one of thé quickest and easiest methods 
of fulfilling the needs of a land-hungry nation and 
making it strong. 

Later, however, land speculation brought a train 
of evils from which we are now suffering in an 
acute form. The rush of population to growing 
industrial centres turned the speculator’s life into 
an orgy of wild gambling and fantastic profits. In 
the late 1820’s an acre of land in Chicago was 
moderately priced at $1.25. By 1832 it had 
jumped to $100, and in 1834 to as much as $3,500, 
while lots on the proposed canal route to connect 
with the Mississippi cost $21,400. In New York 
City, lots tripled in value between 1830 and 1837.* 


* The Great American Land Bubble, A. M. Sakolski: 
Harper, 19382. 
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Inflated land values, overcrowding in cities and 
lack of adequate open spaces are due mainly to 
the fascination and profits of the speculator’s 
trade. This tradition was still so strong in this 
century that city fathers could complacently sit 
by while large urban centres like Hollywood grew 
up without a single park; at the same time they 
boasted of the natural beauties of Forest Lawn— 
the largest cemetery monopoly in the world. 

Joined by the now-powerful landowner and the 
mortgage institutions, both of which finally sur- 
passed him in importance, the speculator’s tradition 
became the most strongly entrenched in the 
country. It is responsible for much of the efforts 
to prevent good planning, for artificial values 
resulting in slums and urban blight ; and for many 
lesser evils like the ubiquitous vacant lot, un- 
regulated land-use and traffic congestion. It is 
indeed unfortunate for us that maximum business 
efficiency is in direct conflict with maximum social 
efficiency, and good planning. Well-planned cities 
would require setting aside valuable property 
for recreation, broader streets and community 
facilities, particularly in those sections where den- 
sity is high and land values highest. 

The speculator’s tradition developed its own 
city plan. This was the grid-iron, which made it 
easy to sell unseen lots in Eastern offices. But 
although it may have been a reasonable system 
for Chicago, where the land is comparatively flat 
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(even there it made every street potentially a 
traffic artery), it certainly did not work well for 
San Francisco, whose streets might have been 
built to follow the contours of the land, instead of 
riding precipitously over them. 

Similar mistakes were made in locating cities in 
the forks of rivers liable to flooding; or, more 
correctly, the mistakes were made later, when 
reckless timber cutting had increased the danger of 














floods, and railroads had superseded the rivers as 
a means of transportation ; just the same tracks 
were laid into the heart of towns now totally 
unsuited in use and location for further growth. 
These railroads were also the tools of speculation 
and ruthless competition. The railroad was the 
greatest single instrument for the country’s de- 
velopment in the 1850’s—during the Civil War it 
rapidly became a symbol of competitive business 


LAND POLIC The two illustrations 

represent markstones in 
the history of American planning. Specu- 
lation in land figured prominently at 
the stage when a land hungry nation 
needed this powerful agent for speedy 
building development. The typical pattern 
it produced was the gridiron, with easily 
and profitably sold rectangular lots, which 
more often than not ignored the natural 
characteristics of the site. This, and the 
disregard for the wellbeing of the com- 
munity, where such was not profitable (i.e., 
open space requirements in the towns), 
produced the conditions for urban and 
rural blight. Today’s experiments in land 
development for use, by public bodies like 
the Farm Security Administration, stand at 
the beginning of a new phase in American 
planning. (Typical gridiron plans on the 
preceding page ; top left on this page, a 
Western ghost town, Tombstone, Arizona, 
developed by speculation for mining 
interests. Below, a non-speculative modern 
farming community by the Farm Security 


enterprise. 

If it were not for the free and democratic spirit 
of the pioneer, who pushed dauntlessly into the 
wilderness braving unimaginable hardships, dis- 
ease and death, and of the American farmer who 
suffered as much to cultivate and develop the 
plains, the history of land in the United States 
would be one of greed, robbery and scandal. As 
it is, Americans can point with pride to the achieve- 
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ments of their ancestors in settling the country 
and learn a lesson in selflessness and human co- 
operation from the pioneer spirit. It is now clear 
that planning for ourselves can only be successful 
if such co-operation prevails over individual ruth- 
lessness and competition. Adaptability to settle- 
ment must also be revived for the pioneers of the 
new planning. But there should be no fear that 
Americans will not respond to planning. At the 
present rate of progress in public opinion, they will 
be ready for the homesteads of the Grand Coulee 
long before those homesteads are-ready for them. 


2 Open Space in Cities 


Unbridled speculation and unplanned industrial 
growth produced the great cities of America, which 
until the latter part of the nineteenth century 
were almost entirely given over to the purpose for 
which they were built — commerce — without a 
thought for the needs of people drawn there to 
earn their living. It was a long time before the 
voice of the people grew strong enough to make 
its demands known. While these cities were still 
small, in revolutionary times, their squares and 
little commons were adequate for the then largely 
non-industrial population. Savannah continued 
the city plan devised by Oglethorpe with 23 small 
squares, Holme’s plan for Philadelphia allowed for 
four of these green squares with others to follow 
expansion ; Boston’s Common became the first 
public park in the country, while New York’s 
Battery had been a fashionable promenade since 
the seventeenth century. 

The growth of many of these towns into giant 
cities so far outstripped their open space provisions 
made in Colonial times that in spite of recurring 
attempts to improve the situation we have never 
been able to catch up. To-day the more defeatist 
of our planners urge us to abandon the big city 
altogether, so complicated have its problems 
become. As if we could! It is true that if the 
amount of urban open space necessary for recre- 
ation in all its forms were provided, the appearance 
of these great cities would be so revolutionized as 
to be completely unrecognisable. Whole blocks 
would have to be swept away and new con- 
struction undertaken to create an aspect of space 
and freedom now lacking in the overcrowded 
centres. This work will eventually be done— 
but not while the demands of real estate are the 
chief concern of city governments. 

It is worth while recalling a few scenes in the 
pre-industrial American city, to show how lacking 
the modern city is in some of the primary forms of 
out-door recreation. The early squares were meet- 
ing-places, primarily, or, in cases like City Hall 
Square, in New York, scenes of civic enthusiasm 
and solidarity. (It was in this square that public 
demonstrations took place and the coming of the 
public water supply celebrated in the form of a 
fountain display). In the modern city, neighbour- 
hood parks could make up for the lack of these 
amenities, but they are conspicuous by their 
absence, except in certain government-sponsored 


OPEN SPACE IN CITIES 


housing projects. New Yorkers and Philadel- 
phians in the early 1800’s also had their pleasure 
gardens, which were places of public entertain- 
ment. Here again, entertainment has left the 
parks, except for the ubiquitous band concert, 
which is a poor substitute for these lively open-air 
festivals. In 1808, New York had its Vauxhall 
Gardens, extending from 4th Street to Astor 
Place, and several other locations for open-air 
theatricals, promenading and conviviality up and 
down Broadway. 

Vauxhall had its orchestra platform built away 
among the trees, and an elaborate apparatus for 
firework displays, with a mound from which to 
view them. It had booths, boxes, flying horses 
and a theatre which was used during the sus- 
pension of performances in the City Hall park. 

The best description of one of these places of 
entertainment is given by a young girl who visited 
Columbia Gardens near the Battery in 1803. It 
was “enclosed in a circular form and little rooms 
and boxes all around, with tables and chairs, these 
full of company, the trees all interspersed with 
lamps twinkling through the branches; in the 
centre a building with a fountain playing con- 
tinually ; the rays of the lamps on the drops of 
water gave it a cool sparkling appearance that was 
delightful. This little building which has a kind 
of canopy and pillars all around the garden, has 
festoons of coloured lamps that at a distarice 
looked like large brilliant stars seen through the 
branches. (The whole place) gives you an Idea 
of Enchantment . 

Although we have no wish to take our enter- 
tainment as people did in the eighteenth century, it 
is unfortunate that in the process of this country’s 
industrial expansion we have lost the idea of 
enchantment that went with it. Only traces of 
this remain in the enjoyment of the circus and of 
a fountain of music and light at a World’s Fair. 
The modern park, it may be understood, is a 
hybrid in which eighteenth century beaux and 
present-day swimmers in bathing dress have some- 
how been trapped in a scene for a middle-class 
comedy of manners, amusing to the spectators but 
not very satisfying to the participants who are 
playing to an awkward convention. Too much 
policing of our minds and actions, excessive com- 
mercialization of the entertainment industry and 
too little regard for what Olmsted called the custom 
of gregariousness, have all been responsible for the 
eclipse of a valuable trend. 


3 Planned Communities 


In the early nineteenth century, reaction against 
the industrial city and its horrors of poverty and 
crime resulted in many ambitious experiments in 
town planning. Robert Owen’s communal town 
of New Harmony, Indiana, Papworth’s projected 
Hygeia, and the Oneida community were started 
for various motives, usually well explained by the 
names of the towns themselves. Most of these 
experiments (there were many others of European 
origin in a country respected for its democratic 


In sharp contrast to the industrial town with 
its lack of open space, the pre-industrial 


American city provided adequate and imaginative leisure space for the enjoy- 
ment of the people. (On the left, Union Square, New York, in 1850, and 
on the right, Duke’s plan of New Amsterdam, 1661, now Battery Park. Note 


the interior gardens.) 
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principles) eventually failed because they could not 
be assimilated into the society of the time. Of the 
rare successful examples, the Mormon experiment, 
which was started ostensibly to avoid religious 
persecution and continued as a pioneer develop- 
ment of the West, is worth noting as an example 
of how cities could be built without speculation or 
subdividing. Brigham Young himself directed the 
laying out of the fields, selected the site for a city 
and saw to communications with the East. “Farms 
and irrigation ditches soon extended up and down 
the whole valley . .. He and his church officials 
organised the marketing of Utah products; they 
controlled settlement, choosing sites for new towns 
and sending each just the craftsmen it needed ; 
and they made Salt Lake City, with its fine broad 
streets, its rills of sparkling water, and its temple 
and tabernacle, one of the most interesting places 
in America.”’* 

This was more than city planning — it was the 
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PLANNED COMMUNITIES 


Against the evils of the 
industrial slums, pioneers 
set their planned utopias. 
Hardly any of these schemes 
were carried out, though 
they b the t 

basis for later planning ° 
(Above, “Hygeia,” by the 
English architect J. B. Pap- 
worth, a project for a rural 
town on the banks of the 
Ohio river, 1827.) 





first American experiment in a planned economy. 
In its layout, Salt Lake City did not differ greatly 
from another planned community of about the 
same date— Manchester, New Hampshire.f Man- 
chester had broad streets too, but it was just 
another company town laid out by the mill-owners 
with the help of a city planner to provide a place 
for people to live, who worked in and managed 
the mills. If Brigham Young had an eye to 
business (he is credited with founding the first 
American department store), he also wished to 
improve the living conditions of his flock, to make 
every family independent and financially well-off. 
This can never be said of the mill-owners, all their 
sanctimonious protestations notwithstanding. 
The failures of the Shakers, the Fourrierites, of 
Brook Farm, ‘and of James Silk Buckingham, 
brought with them a lesson for the future. Their 
communities were not the result of speculation in 
land, but were planned for the people who were to 
live in them. Utopias, yes, but a break in the 
speculator’s armour, just the same. The tradition 
of the New England mill town may be stronger— 
it accounts for much of the paternalism of present- 
day housing developments and parks, neither of 
which is always planned for comfort — but in 
its day the planned economy of the Valley of the 
Great Salt Lake was a forerunner of better things ; 
and the American people made it for themselves. 





* America: The Story of a Free People: Nevins and 
Commager, Little, Brown & Co. 


+ Founded in 1838 by the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. ° 
Lots sold at public auction by the company, 1838-1892. 
Incorporated in 1846. Population in 1930: 76,834. 
Original town plan by John Stark. 











4 The Great Estates and the English 
Tradition 


In style and appearance, the squares, gardens 
and parks of America bore a striking similarity to 
their European counterparts. In the South, par- 
ticularly, the English influence was strong in 
cultural life and on the great estates that were 
established along the James River, in and around 
Philadelphia and near Washington, all forms of 
English gardening were practised, including the 
cultivation of hot-house plants. Differences lay 
in the plant material that was used, great strides 
being made in the development of new varieties 
of older European plants and in the introduction 
of plants new to cultivation. Washington at 
Mount Vernon, and Jefferson at Monticello, were 
pioneers of plant study and scientific agriculture 
in the revolutionary society of the late eighteenth 
century. Before this, botanical gardens had been 
established in Philadelphia and Virginia : the first 
horticultural societies were started in the early 
nineteenth century, and at the same time a number 
of nursery gardens’ were established in the East, 
the nucleus of a now well-established trade. 

Attempts at civic beautification, though scat- 
tered, were often happy in their effects. Jefferson’s 
planting of poplars leading to the Capitol along 
Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington ; the Boston 
Public Garden with its charming romanticisms of 
water and weeping willows, and Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, devised as much for the recreation of 
the living as the repose of the dead; these are 
examples of civic adornment which was later 
carried to extreme lengths in the commercialized 
City Beautiful movement. 

America produced its first great landscape 
gardener in Andrew Jackson Downing, who began 
his short practising career in the 1830’s. Like the 
architects of the time his success came from the 
favours of private patronage, in this case the 
aristocratic society of the Hudson River in New 
York State. The Hudson River families are still 
in residence among the remnants of Downing’s 
planting, here and there a gate-lodge or a gardener’s 
cottage bearing testimony to his interest in a style 
of architecture which he helped to popularize— 
the Hudson River Bracketed. 

The excessive flowering of the 
Gothic style in wood during the 
nineteenth century is a purely 
American development, which 
has hitherto been considered 
in bad taste by Downing’s 
successors, if the neglect of 
his gardens and the de- 
molition of some engaging 
shelters and the Casino in 
Central Park are any criterion. 

A forgotten page in the 
cultural history of America is 
revealed by a study of Down- 
ing’s contemporaries, in the arts 
and architecture. At least one 
great architect, A. J. Davis, and 
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one great painter, Thomas Cole, are now emerging 
from the historical obscurity of the romantic period 
in the first half of the century. Cole’s great series of 
canvases, The Course of Empire,* alone entitle him 
to a very important place in the history of nine- 
teenth century painting. As an individual he 
endears himself to us at once, by showing a pre- 
ference for the wild beauty of his own Catskill 
Mountains to anything that Europe could offer. 
By contrast with these greater figures, Downing 
appears as a somewhat shallow character. He 
preferred the life of the zesthete and the gentleman 
to any other. His well-known forecast of the value 
of public parks is offset by his dislike of the im- 
migrant labourer. He wanted it clearly under- 
stood that he was no believer in complete de- 
mocracy ; he wrote of “‘ the inextinguishable rights 
of superior organization in certain men and races 
of men which Nature every day reaffirms, not- 
withstanding the socialistic and democratic theories 
of our politicians.” His greatest contribution was 
the introduction of broad scale planting and mass 
effects in the English style, later developed with 
great success by Olmsted, who took into partner- 
ship the young English architect-engineer, Calvert 
Vaux, an associate of Downing at the time of the 
latter’s death. 


5 Technological Growth 


In other branches of the arts and sciences the 
nineteenth century brought immense changes. 
These corresponded in time with the development 
of the railroads, industry itself and the resulting 
centres of industry. The great cities could never 


have arisen as quickly as they did if it were not 
for the invention of the balloon frame, which 
substituted a simple construction of nails and 
plates for the old craft of mortised and tenoned 
joints in wooden house construction.* Similarly 
the development of the iron column, then the steel 
frame and the elevator made way for a new growth 
of factories, office buildings and finally, the sky- 
scraper. The balloon frame has not yet been 
outmoded as a system of small house construction, 
although inventions for the mass-production of 
housing have been made and lie in wait for 
favourable economic conditions, as did the in- 
vention of the steam engine for the advent of the 
railway age. 

The physical structure of the American city was 
outmoded almost as soon as it was built, because of 
the backwardness of the social sciences. The 
natural sciences were encouraged because they 
contributed to wealth and power, and it is cer- 
tainly true that they made the United States the 
great industrial country it is to-day; but the 
problems of their application and the results in 
social casualties were conveniently left for coming 
generations to solve. 

Finally, with the advent of the automobile, all 
previous city planning was rendered obsolete, with 
the possible exception of the romantic suburb. 
The gridiron plan was killed—automobiles could 
rush through its pattern at will, and make-shift 
controls of traffic lights, one-way streets and dead- 
ends had to be invented in an effort to channelise, 
traffic. Worse still in the older towns of the 
Eastern seaboard, where the gridiron had never 
been applied and main streets still follow the path 
of winding cart roads, the drivers found themselves 
surrounded by milling pedestrians from near-by 





* The Course of Empire can be seen in the collection of 
the New York Historical Society in New York City. 














The English eighteenth century enthusi- 
asm for landscape gardening found its way 
to America. Washington at Mount Vernon, 
and Jefferson at Monticello experimented in 
scientific farming and planting. The great 
Estates were modelled to the demands of 
picturesque theory. Andrew Jackson 
Downing, the first great American land- 
scape gardener, introduced broad scale 


ting and mass effects in the English 
manner. (Top left, a portrait of Downing ; 
top right, Mount Vernon, the home of 
George Washington, with its carefully 
landscaped grounds; bottom right, Blithe- 
wood, the Donaldson Estate, which 
Downing thought his finest work. Bottom 
left, the Ravine Walk at Blithewood, an 


essay in the Picturesque.) 


* Described by Siegfried Gideon in Space, Time and 
Architecture : Harvard University Press. 
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offices, movie-theatres and restaurants, so that in 
a city like Boston there remained no place for 
either moving or stationary vehicles. 

«; Most present-day city planning is centred around 
this problem, which is unsolvable within the narrow 
framework to which physical planning has been 
restricted by powerful interests. It is our inability 
to adjust the ever-increasing products of science and 
their effects on human lives to the remnants of the 
nineteenth century scene which we preserve in our 
architecture, streets and lack of open spaces, that make 
so urgent the adoption of an overall economic planning 
policy, without which no adequate physical planning 
can be accomplished. 

The pyramiding of rents and land values, the 
neglect of the problems of obsolescence (slums are 
quite profitable to landlords) and the lack of 
adequate community facilities for health, recreation 
and education, has made the life of the low-income 
families who live “‘ on the other side of the tracks,” 
and in the lower East Sides of America, a degrading 
and miserable experience. The low-income 
workers make up the largest percentage of the 
population of any big city ; they do not possess the 
automobiles which render escape from them 
possible, popular opinion on this matter notwith- 
standing. Neither do they possess the money to 
visit middle-class recreational developments like 
Jones Beach, outside Manhattan, nor could they 
afford to pay the entrance fee if they got there. A 
chair on the sidewalk for mothers and a shower 
under the fire-hydrant for children is their brief 
taste of the pleasures that others take as a matter 
of course in other forms. Such examples are, 
more than anything else, an argument for raising 
the national income level, but they also show that 
appalling cases of crime and ruined lives are a 
direct result of the lack of the application of the 
social sciences to city planning. 


6 The Coming of Philanthropy 


With the founding of the great American fortunes 
and the subsequent consolidation of business em- 
pires, some attention has been given to these 
problems. Alleviation measures have been doled 
out like alms by high-minded reformers, with the 
dead hand of philanthropy, while here and there 
advances have been made in the interests of better 
business. From Shaftesbury to Rockefeller a 
charitable attitude towards the poor persists. In 
its fight for an adequate living standard, the eight- 
hour day and other primary measures, labour has 
been more than occupied and although it is always 
in the forefront of the struggle for better housing, 
parks and community facilities, it is only oc- 
casionally and recently that we see the physical 
results of efforts made by people to get these things 
for themselves, the ten-year-old American public 
housing movement being a case in point. 

Certain serious Americans stand out among the 
miscellany of the reform movement. The latter 
was well under way. when Frederick Law Olmsted 
began his career as a landscape architect with the 
creation of Central Park. Olmsted had just 
visited the South, and the books that were a result 
of his travels were used as source material in the 
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political struggle which was coming to a head in 
the Civil War. He had also visited Europe and 
was impressed with the composition of the English 
landscape and the reconstruction of the Bois de 
Boulogne under Alphand. The reconstruction of 
the old and the creation of new parks like Paxton’s 
Birkenhead Park, near Liverpool, were part of the 
mid-century movement to counter the appalling 
conditions of the new manufacturing towns in 
England, so well described in The Bleak Age, by 
J. L. and Barbara Hammond. The movement 
there had the support of men like Ruskin, 
Chadwick, and George Peabody, the American 
millionaire philanthropist. 

A commission had already been formed to 
develop Central Park, in New York, where Olmsted 
was working as a superintendent of operations, 
when he was invited, together with Calvert Vaux, 
to enter the competition being held for the selection 
of a new design. He is thus seen to be the creator 
of the park in the design sense—although his ideas 
on the function of a park ultimately far out- 
stripped the limited horizon of the Commissioners. 
The real creators of the park were a group of astute 
business men who sold what appeared to be a 
wilderness of swamp and rocks to the city at great 
profit to themselves. If the land had been good 
enough for building and not so far from the then 
centre of the town the park would at best have 
been a great deal smaller. 

An examination of the rejected plans reveals 
how different was the Olmsted-Vaux design from 
any previous conception. Full of Victorian fancies, 
the unsuccessful competitors were lavish with 
ornamentation, carpet bedding and Gothic build- 
ings—one of them going so far as to include a 
large map of the world in flowers. While these 
exercises of the imagination cannot rightfully be 
condemned—present-day planning being what it 
is—they were all inferior in taste to the winning 
design and outdone by its provision for the recre- 
ational needs of vast concourses of people. A 
combination of technical innovation (the separation 
of cross-traffic by underpasses) of engineering skill 
(roads and paths economically following the con- 
tours of the land). and the skilful managing of the 
open spaces, mark the plan as the greatest single 
achievement of its time in physical planning. 
Olmsted also introduced novelties in the use of 
native trees and shrubs and in a harmonious 
blending of the axial or formal style of layout with 

































































TECHNOLOGICAL GROWTH 


In the nineteenth century, 
important advances in tech- 
nique, such as the development 
of the iron column, the 
elevator, the balloon frame, 
revolutionised the physical 
structure of American cities. 
(Top left, the Crystal Palace, 
New York, erected in 1853, 
burnt in 1858; top right, 
three types of mill construction 
at Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 
On the right, an early frame 
building, the Leiter building, 
Chicago, by William Le Baron 
Jenney, 1889.) 


the naturalistic or informal method. He, himself, 
always expressed a preference. for the design of 
Prospect Park, in Brooklyn, where he worked 
under fewer restrictions, but the position and 
importance of Central Park give it a prior claim 
on our attention. 

The history of the park is well known, except 
for minor but significant details, such as the 
primary opposition of real estate interests and the 
subsequent wild speculation in adjacent property 
when it was discovered that the park was not 
going to be “a great bear garden for the lowest 
denizens of the city,” as the New York Herald 
put it, and that William B. Astor and Edward 
Everett would be able to stroll unmolested along 
its leafy lanes. In fact, at a later date, the Herald 
was forced to change its views completely and in a 
leading article state the true facts of the matter : 
‘** When one is inclined to despair of the country, 
let him go to the Central Park on a Saturday, and 
spend a few hours there in looking at the people, 
not at those who come in gorgeous carriages, but 
at those who arrive on foot, or in those exceedingly 
democratic conveyances, the street-cars. We re- 
gret to say that the more brilliant becomes the 
display of vehicles and toilettes, the more shame- 


THE COMING OF PHILANTHROPY 


The creation of parks was a feature 
of the mid-century’s philanthropic 
movement to alleviate the appalling 
conditions in the industrial town. 
Central Park was landscaped by 
Frederick Law Olmsted, and con- 
stitutes in scope and accomplishment 
an example of physical planning 
unrivalled in its time. (Left, an over- 
pass in Central Park, New York City, 
1858.) 
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THE SEARCH FOR AN AMERICAN STYLE 


Amongst the artists who sought to give formal 
expression to the new age of technics, the architect 
Louis Sullivan stands out for his vision and power 
of design. In the nineties he became the most 
prominent exponent of the “ Chicago school,” 
which sought to develop contemporary esthetics 
based on steel frame construction. This first 
and promising beginning of an indigenous style 
was thwarted by the new business class which 
preferred the respectability of the European 
revivalist architecture, and encouraged American 
architects to design in the tradition of the Beaux 
Arts. Thus the development of an American 
style in building was retarded by about one 
generation. (Above, two views of a department 
store by Louis Sullivan, Chicago, 1899-1904.) 


ful is the display of bad manners. We must add 
that the pedestrians always behave well.” 
Olmsted knew all this before anyone else did. 
The park was still under construction when in 
1870 he spoke before the American Social Science 
Association in Boston. After describing the op- 
position to the plan by the directors of banks, 
mining and railroad companies, he went on to say : 
“You may . . . often see vast numbers of persons 
brought closely together, poor and rich, young and 
old, Jew and Gentile. I have seen a hundred 
thousand thus congregated . . . and I have looked 
vainly among them for a single face completely 
unsympathetic with the prevailing expression of 
good-nature and light-heartedness. Is it doubtful 
that it does men good to come together in this way 
in pure air and under the light of heaven?’ And 
he added, with emphasis, ‘“‘ The problem of public 
recreation grounds should be made a subject of 
responsibility of a very definite, very exacting, 
and, consequently, very generous character.” 
Rich and successful, Olmsted later became an 
acquiescent helper of the Beaux Arts planners in 
their schemes for improving real estate values in 
downtown sections of metropolitan cities, and took 
a leading part in designing the influential Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1893. Like many others he 
succumbed to the idea of a European style for 
America, when business saw the need for putting 
on a cultural front. But his early work remains a 
contribution to the creation of a true American 
tradition, and it is worth noting that Olmsted’s 
original conception of the park included a demand 
for connecting green parkways to all parts of the 
city. This was asking too much of the real estate 
interests—it was enough that they were persuaded 
to give up so much good land for the use of so 
many in the park itself. With the coming of the 
automobile the parkway idea eventually bore fruit 
and whenever anything was done for pedestrians 
at a later date it was usually in connection with 
improved traffic facilities. The creation of New 
York’s West Side Drive, which covered in the rail- 
road tracks and brought the riverside within reach 
of the public for the first time, cost many millions 
of dollars in Federal funds, and incidentally, served 
to boost sagging real estate values in the neigh- 
bourhood. An exceedingly expensive and devious 
course has been pursued to break the hold of the 
nineteenth century upon our city plans. 


Z The Search for an American Style 


Social reforms were not the only questions in 
the minds of planners during the second half of 
the century. 

There were those who tried to solve these 
questions in terms of their art—architects, painters, 
dramatists and the artists of the written word, 
like Whitman, Emerson and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
And there were scientists like Marsh, who dis- 
covered, under Darwin’s influence, that man’s 
world must be planned according to scientific laws 
if reforms were to be effective. 

Of all these people, earnest in their desire to 
help humanity by their various geniuses and skills, 
perhaps the most significant for the modern 
physical planner is the architect Louis Sullivan, 
whose career is both a lesson and an inspiration— 
a lesson because of the architect’s failure to in- 
tegrate himself with his society, and an inspiration 
in his approach to life and work. Sullivan’s 
realisation of the fact that the artists of America 
were from their own tradition to the slavish copying 
of European styles led him to expostulate against 
the weakness of being unsure—the venality of 
borrowing a culture from the past. 

By the 90’s Sullivan had helped to make the 
American architectural tradition a bright and 
hopeful manifestation. His partnership with Adler 
had produced some of the best-planned buildings 
in America. “Chicago construction” became a 
term used for that city’s pre-eminence in invention 
and technological building skill. It was some- 
thing new and certain in American life. Chicago 
architects developed the tall building—from the 
Jenney Office in 1884 came buildings, the walls 
of which were supported by a metal frame, and 
the first skyscrapers were born. It was something 
to make Americans proud when, by 1890, the 
countrywide boom in tall buildings announced to 
the world that they had developed the new tech- 
nique to a point whereby building was released 
from the fetters of masonry construction. The 
sky, indeed, was now the limit. 

All this activity had something in common with 
the pioneer spirit. It was a new kind of pioneering 
—the development of technical resources, which, 
even before this date, had been marked as the 
great American contribution to world scientific 
advance. 

Unfortunately, as Sullivan knew, there were 
other influences at work, undermining the position 
of the American artist. ‘‘ The mind,” as he put 
it, “‘ will inevitably reproduce what it feeds upon. 
If it feeds upon filth, it will reproduce filth. If it 
feeds upon man, it will reproduce man. It will 
reproduce infallibly whatever it is fed upon.” 
The minds of some Americans at this time were 
feeding on and reproducing—dust ; particularly 
the Eastern architects, who were supposed to be 
more cultured than the brash young Chicagoans, 
and therefore felt that the classical models should 
be held up as an example to barbarians who dared 
to ignore the traditions of Greece and Rome. 
Naturally the Easterners had an eye to business 


too— they adopted the tall building (the first 
real skyscraper in New York was built in 1889) 
but decorated it with classical ornament, heavy 
cornices and a great many of the oldest devices in 
history for disguising true construction. ‘“ If you 
saw sparrows in the form of whales picking up 
crumbs in the streets,” said Sullivan disgustedly, 
“it would be not a whit queerer than are some of 
the queer things now filling the architectural view, 
as, for instance, a steel frame function in a masonry 
form.” 

But Sullivan was fighting against something 
bigger than he at first realised—a movement to 
bring an air of culture and respectability to the 
American business world which had the support 
of the most powerful interests in the country. The 
Astors and the Vanderbilts were already housing 
their dynasties in copies of European palaces built 
on enormous estates in the East ; Chicago too had 
its Fields, Armors, and Swifts who were doing the 
same thing in Sullivan’s own territory. In vain 
he thundered against the toadyism of the big 
architectural firms who took part in the corruption 
of art, finally realising that the odds against him 
were too great and prophesying that the damage 
done to architecture would last for the next 50 
years. 

He was right, but his voice from that time on 
has been an urgent reminder that the integrity of 
the artist is a constant factor at all times and in 
all places, that it is a part of the great struggle 
to improve the conditions under which men live. 
No better statement of this responsibility of the 
architect has ever been made than the following 
excerpt from Sullivan’s article of 1906, in which 
he sought to determine the role of the architect 
among the American people : 

“If you seek and express the best that is in 
yourself, you must search out the best that is in 
your people; for they are your problem and you 
are indissolubly a part of them. It is for you to 
affirm that which they really wish to affirm, namely, 
the best that is in them, and they as truly wish 
you to express the best that is in yourself. If the 
people seem to have but little faith it is because 
they have been tricked so long; they are weary 
of dishonesty, more weary than they know, much 
more weary than you know, and in their hearts 
they seek honest and fearless men, men simple and 
clear in mind, loyal to their own manhood and to 
the people. The American people are now in a 
stupor ; be on hand at the awakening.”* 

Very few of the American people heard Sullivan’s 
voice and of those who did a large proportion 
dismissed him as an idealist. Too lonely a man 
to wield much influence in his time, he had the 
personal satisfaction at the turn of the century in 
designing a building which anyone could see was 
not supported by stone—a fine and somewhat 
tragic monument to the isolation of art in a 
generation of philistines. 





* What is Architecture ? A Study in the American People 
of To-day. The American Contractor, January 6, 1906. 
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Dornach, five miles south of Basle. is known over here chiefly 
as the metropolis of anthroposophy. Its florid “ expressionist ” 
Goetheanum, both in its original wooden and its present con- 
crete form, is in strong contrast to this Roman Catholic church 
whose architect uses the simplest basic forms, but in a way 
precluding that austerity which made Basileans call the first 
strictly contemporary church put up in their midst a “soul 
elevator.” Characteristic features are the close trellis of 
windows and bell-storey of the campanile, the bay-window of 
the baptismal chapel, the west porch, and the covered way 
between church and tower, both with thin curved concrete 
roofs, and the subtly graded composition of tower. church and 
priest’s house on the markedly sloping ground. In accordance 
with recent Swiss custom there is no differentiation at all inside 
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between nave and chancel. The only distinction is obtained by 
the larger window, elevation by a few steps, the simple altar- 
table of polished stone and the pulpit of plainest ambo-shape. 
The construction is reinforced concrete, left exposed outside 
and covered with tufa slabs inside. Flooring is of dark Colombey 
stone, polished in the chancel. 
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The building lies on a sloping site 
with a beautiful view to the east. 
A public promenade runs above 
the site along the hill. To keep 
the view unimpeded from the~ 
promenade, the school buildings 
were placed a little lower and 
pavilion-wise with plenty of re- 
creation spave between the wings, 
The only taller building is the 
gymnasium in the north-east cor- 
ner. 1 is the main entrance be- 
tween gymnasium and boys’ wing. 
The part of the gymnasium visible- 
in the photograph is of two stories, 
cloak rooms, etc., below, care- 
taker’s flat above. 2 shows the 
site with the promenade in the 
foreground. 
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The gymnasium, §, is the largest 
room. There is no_ special 
school hall. To the north-west 
of the gymnasium are the play- 
ing fields, 4. Each classroom 
wing has a paved recreation yard 
with a covered recreation lobby 
or gallery on the north-west, 7. 
Classrooms are on a _ standard 
pattern, 6. The kindergarten 
rooms are freer and more domes- 
tic in treatment, 3. 
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This school is situated on the outskirts of Basle in a neigh- 
bourhood of small private houses. The site slopes down 
to the east; the position is splendid, with a wide view on 
the east side. The municipality to make the best of. this 
view had provided an avenue or promenade, running along 
the hillside close to the west of the site chosen.for the 
school.. The avenue was not to be deprived of its visual 
amenities, and as plenty of space was available for a com- 
paratively small school, the pavilion system of construction. 
was decided upon. A monumental school block was out 
of the question, and, in any case, is unpopular with Swiss 
authorities, at least for elementary schools. The avenue 
terminates the site in the west. The school is placed about 
ten feet lower down the hill, with the pavilion running at 
right angles to the course of the avenue. 

There are three wings, the one on the south end with the 
kindergarten, the next for the girls, the third for the boys. 
The kindergarten wing is intended for a future extension 
of the school proper. It has its own playground in the 
south-east corner with sandboxes and paddling pool. 
Between the other wings are spacious paved recreation 
yards, open towards the east view, and closed in the west 
by lobbies or recreation galleries running roughly parallel 
with the avenue above. A separate gymnasium, taller 
than the rest of the school, is in the north-east corner. It 
is of generous dimensions (as school gymnasia usually 
are on the Continent) and has well equipped playing 
fields close by. Above the cloakrooms is the caretaker’s 
flat. 

The placing of the class-room wings or spurs, with four 
class-rooms each, is not ideal from the point of view of 
insolation. A south-east position would have been chosen, 
if it had not been for the relation in space to the avenue 
above and the view below. Thus the class-room windows 
face south-west. However, the disadvantages of this 
arrangement can be redressed by plenty of cross ventila- 
tion and later on by planting in front of the large windows. 
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Sun curtains are less advisable, as they prevent ventila- 
tion. 

The building has weight-bearing brick-walls. Only window 
mullions and beams are of concrete. The roof construc- 
tion proper is of timber, copper-covered. The class-rooms 
have wooden ceilings, natural colour. Flooring in the 
class-rooms and the gymnasium is cork lino. The 
passages have brick floors. Doors.are of natural ash, walls 
either fabric-panelled and then oil-painted, or hung with 
cream wallpaper. 
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To preserve the view 
from the Daniel Fechter 
Promenade running just 
above the school site in 
the north-west, the three 
classroom wings had to 
be placed so that their 
windows face south-west, 
instead of south-east. 
Planting will obviate the 
disadvantages of this ar- 
rangement. The detail 
plan on the left is of 
gymnasium, boys’ wing 
and girls’ wing. The 
kindergarten is further 
south. The recreation 
lobbies . connecting the 
wings are open towards 
the recreation vards. 
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** Autrement, there was Coombe Wood, in whose 
shade the Lady Archibald Campbell suffered 
more than one of Shakespeare’s plays to be 
enacted. Hither, from the garish, indelicate 
theatre that held her languishing, Thalia was 
bidden, if haply, under the open sky, she might 
resume her old charm. All Fashion came to 
marvel and so did all the AEsthetes, in the heart 
of one of whose leaders, Godwin, that superb 
architect, the idea was first conceived.” 

The Works of Max Beerbohm, 1921, p. 49. 


HE editors of Ellen Terry’s Memoirs express 

' their surprise that none has written a 

biography of the architect, Edward William 
Godwin. We can share their regret, for the little 
that has been told of him is such as to excite the 
desire to know more: Sir Max Beerbohm calls 
him a “superb architect,” and the late T. P. 
O’Connor confided—‘‘ I knew a lot about him. 
He was a singularly attractive man to ladies, and 
had many adventures.” Obviously as- architect 
or individual he invites remembrance; and even 
were not the accomplishments and personality of 
the man sufficient to warrant the telling of his 
story, the circle of his familiars should have been 
enough: Burges, Swinburne, Sandby, Whistler, 
Wilde, Way, Seddon, Street, Ellen Terry, Rosa 
Corder and a host of others were his friends—and 
he the meeting ground of their several arts. 

It is true that he is given a place in the N.D.B. ; 
but the account is inadequate. It suggests that 
had he stayed in Bristol he would have become 
of more consequence, ignores his work in London, 
and understates the value of his contributions to 
the sister arts. Nor were the notices in the press 
which appeared at his death quite sufficient, for 
though they pay their respect to his exceptional 
ability, they are far from complete. His artistic 
range was too wide. His personality too complex 
for hasty generalizations. 

About the time of his premature death the 
probable cause of the omission to record his career 
was, that it was no one’s affair; and doubtless 
any intruding biographer was deterred by anxiety 
to avoid hurting the feelings of some people then 
living. To-day the psychological interest inherent 
in his person may lead to reconsideration of 
Godwin earlier than will the character of his work. 
The majority of readers are more curious about 
persons than concerned for the things they created. 
The time when his works will be generally 
appreciated is not yet arrived. 

The formative years of Edward Godwin were 


Kdward Godwin By Dudley Harbron 


spent in Bristol in which city he was born in 


* 1838. The dashing Elizabethan qualities of some 


of her earlier citizens infected him. His father 
was a decorator, and from what we know of the 
son the occupation of his sire must have con- 
tributed through heredity, precept and environ- 
ment to the growth of the boy’s talent and the 
selection of his objective. Colours, tones, shapes, 
design were his obsession throughout a period 
when sensitiveness to such things was almost un- 
known. When the best designs were adaptations 
of traditional forms—and the worst traceable to 
the same fount; when the great architects were 
connoisseurs—selecting choice bits or choice build- 
ings for their front elevations, and relegating 
any original talent they had for design to the 
rear, Godwin by nature creative, was obliged 
to play the same game as his competitors. 
It was thus, by and through a union of these two 
abilities, the selective and the creative, that. he 
was to arrive at the unique position he occupies 
in the scheme of art in Victorian England. 

As a boy at school he is said to have studied 
Bloxham’s works on Gothic architecture, as a 
youth to have served a pupilage with Wm. 
Armstrong, a local architect. When barely 
seventeen he assisted W. C. Border in the pro- 
duction of a serial—Architectural Antiquities of 
Bristol,\—only one volume of which appeared, 
and during and following his training he measured 
and sketched churches in the~ neighbourhood. 
Some of these drawings were published or referred 
to by him twenty years after they had been made. 
His training was typical of the time it covered ; 
and he only differed from the rest by the penetrat- 
ing enthusiasm he had for his work. The medizeval 
revival seemed to sensitive souls the recovery of 
a lost pathway. Seeking for support he discovered 
the work of G. E. Street. ‘“ It- was the view of 
his design for Cuddesdon College, published in 
the Illustrated. News of April 28, 1853, that first 
attracted me, then a student, to this accomplished 
architect.” From Street he learned the im- 
portance of massing and simplicity, rather than 
the accuracy of detail. It was a similar interest 
in an illustration which led to the commencement 
of his lifelong friendship with William Burges. 
“It was a design by him for a fountain for the 
city of Gloucester, with a bit of the old city in 
the background,” that led him to call on the 
author at 15, Buckingham Street. ‘I introduced 


1 Bristol Bibliography, p. 38. 
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myself; he was hospitable, poured wine into a 
silver goblet of his own design, and placed bread 
upon the table. With very few words we ate and 
drank.”’? 

Having fortified himself by this. apprenticeship, 
it was not long before Godwin surprised. the 
profession by winning the competition for North- 
ampton Town. Hall. Eastlake, the historian, in 
his comment: on the building, says: ‘‘ The Town 
Hall at Northampton, begun in 1861, is an excellent 
example of his’ early taste. Its plan is at once 
simple and ingenious. The condition of its site 
admits of only one facade, but that is treated with 
becoming dignity. Now, it is impossible to 
examine this front without feeling that at this 
period the design was strongly influenced by the 
then prevalent taste for Italian Gothic and the 
principles of design which Mr. Ruskin had lately 
advocated. The fenestration of the principal 
story, the sculptured and star-pierced tympana of 
the windows below, the character of the balconies, 
inlaid work, and angle shafts of the Tower—all 
suggest an Italian origin.’’? , 

Of course, in a public competition, Godwin, 
in pursuing this line, was adopting the only road 
to success, for he, quite unknown, would not yet 
have been allowed a manner of his own. Indeed, 
as events will show, he never secured that 
privileged position. 

He was; however, sufficiently confident for the 
future, to take to himself a wife, a Bristol lady. 
Their house in Portland Square was decorated 
and furnished by the bridegroom.* Here he was 
free to exercise his own theories. They differed 
from those of his friend Burges with whom he 
frequently argued the subject. Burges was 
enamoured of strong primary colours, Godwin of 
pale or half tones. In his own house the walls 


2The British Architect, April 29, 1881, p. 218. 
3A History of the Gothic Revival in England, 1872, 
358 





4 Ellen Terry’s Memoirs, 1933, p. 37. 
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were plain’ washes, the rooms sparsely furnished 
by’ pieces chosen for their quality. There were 
Persian rugs upon the floor and a built-in organ. 

It required some courage to make ‘these de- 
partures, for not since the Regent had refined 
‘taste!. been exercised. Any: tentative return to 
such simplicity was felt to be immoral ; moreover, 
it was realized as a direct attack upon the founda- 
tions of victorianism—stability. Everybody knew 
that the object of man was to increase his comfort. 
The accumulation of household gods to minister 
to the insatiable demand for ease and cosiness 
had rendered any perceptive discrimination super- 
fluous; vacant space. was not respectable, it 
betokened : poverty—the merited punishment in- 
flicted by a just God upon idlers. Plenty was the 
reward of industry. In other parts of the country 
the same problem was agitating other solutions 
—in Kent, Morris was making the furniture for 
the Red House. 

Godwin’s early married life was brief, his wife 
died before the year, died to the notes of a Bach 
Prelude played,’ at her request, by her husband 
on the organ. He was left with his sister. 

A musician, an artist, and an author, Godwin 
from his youth’ had: been a frequent visitor to 
the Theatre Royal ; not merely as an idle spectator 
but as a critic and commentator upon the’ per- 
formances. He had been sufficiently confident to 
suggest, in a letter in 1858 to Charles Kean, 
alterations in’the way he should produce Macbeth. 
His reviews of the entertainments were published 
by the local press under the pseudonym Jottings 
(an epithet he used more or less throughout his 
life); indeed, he must have been an assiduous 
taker of notes for he was seldom at a loss for the 
date of any incident years after it had occurred. 

Thus early displayed, his concern for the theatre 
was to grow to be the competing passion in his life. 
At this date, however, it took the educative form of 
Shakespeare readings with his friends in the house 
in Portland Square. There William Burges, James 
Hine, one of his collaborators in the youthful 
Architectural Antiquities of Bristol, his sister and 
their circle met to study -and’ discuss the’ drama. 
It was thus that, in the spring of 1862, he met 
the Terry sisters, Kate and Ellen, who were 
employed in the stock company at the theatre. 
They were persuaded to join the party of 
Shakespeare readers.5 

Ellen was then a girl of fifteen. Her host was 
twenty-nine.’ She was a vivacious young lady, 
sufficiently intelligent to recognize the talent of 
her entertainer, observant enough to have noted 
the unusual character of her surroundings, ‘and 
sufficiently appreciative to allow Godwin to try 
his hand at the real thing : to permit him to design, 
make and drape the lovely dress for her part as 
Titania in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, at 
Bath. Soon after this happy interlude, Godwin 
left Bristol for London to pursue his profession. 
Another Town Hall competition was awarded 
tohim.® Of this the invaluable Eastlake continues : 
“The same architect was employed to erect the 
Town Hall at Congleton, and a marked difference 
is at once observable in the character of his work. 
Venetian angle shafts and Italian tracery have 
become common property, and Mr. Godwin dis- 
dains to adopt them. The general outline of the 
central tower and the open arcade on the. street 
level still indicate a lingering affection for southern 
art; but a French element predominates in the 
design, which is simpler and more ascetic in its 
character. This tendency to ‘shun the minutiz 
of decorative detail, to aim at effect by sturdy 
masses of unbroken wall space, and by artistic 
proportion of parts, is perhaps the main secret 
of Mr. Godwin’s artistic power. . . .” 

But what had in the niéantime befallen Miss 


Terry ? On January 20 of the same year she had © 


been married to George Frederick Watts.8 The 
bride was now sixteen, Watts an elderly fifty-one. 
The honeymoon was spent with the Tennysons. 
. This over, the couple returned to Little Holland 
House. Godwin was a near neighbour. 

This nearness was to prove fateful. The juvenile 


5 Idem. 

6 The Builder, July, 1864, pp. 28-9. 
7 Gothic Revival, pp. 358-9. 

8 Ellen Terry Memoirs, p. 43. 
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Mrs. Watts renewed her association with her 
congenial tutor of Bristol days. Godwin called 
upon the Wattses, and» they upon him, in’ an 
informal friendly way.: On one of these casual 
calls Mrs.’ Watts found ‘the architect ill in bed, 
and oblivious to the conventions she stayed 
to attend to his wants. When she returned 
home she was dismayed ‘to find her husband ‘and 
parents: in conference. They accused. her of 
infidelity. and, despite her . protestations ‘of 
innocence, refused’ to accept them.® The: upshot 
was that in June, 1865, a separation was arranged 
and she returned to the stage. 

Godwin, appealed to support her pleas, either 
could not or would not influence her husband’s 
and parents’ decision. Apparently he expected 
that Watts would follow the breach by divorce of 
his wife and so enable them to marry. He re- 
doubled his efforts to improve his position in the 
profession, he submitted no less than three designs 
for the proposed Assize Courts of his native town. 
The assessor awarded him ail three premiums! 
The reason being that, in addition to the superiority 
of his suggestions, he was the only competitor 
who had adhered to the conditions of the edm- 
petition which stipulated that a strip of land on 
the: site should be left free from building. Not- 
withstanding the injustice, sufficient pressure was 
brought to bear upon the promoters to induce 
them to decide not to build any of these designs, 
but to hold a ‘second competition.!® This was held 
three years later. Godwin sent in one design for 
which he was awarded the second premium. 
It was an ornate effort rather in his early manner 
because he had been told that an elaborate eleva- 
tion was wanted. Although better than that 
which had .been awarded the first premium, 
Godwin’s entry in the second competition was. not 
equal to his earlier design, and it was subsequently 
generally regretted that his first premiatéed design 
had not been built. 





9 Discretions and Indiscretions. Lady Duff Gordon, 
p. 34, also Ellen Terry Memoirs, p. 46. 
10 Building News, vol. 20, 1871, p. 450. 
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Two early designs by Godwin, the 
Congleton Town Hall, right, from The 
Builder for 1865, and the premiated 
design for the Bristol Assize Courts, from 
The Building News for 1871. 

A mature design on the facing page, one 
of Godwin’s most interesting : The White 
House, which he built for Whistler. 
Whistler and -Godwin are seen together. 
The house is a characteristic example of 
Godwin’s odd mixture of Norman Shaw- 
Dutch with a Whistlerian _Pre-Art 
Nouveau. After Godwin’s death Whistler 
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He joined forces with his friend Burges, six 
years his senior, in preparing the drawings for the 
Law Courts competition, staying with Burges’s 
father at Blackheath during the initial discussions. 
This was followed by the two architects going for 
a holiday in Ireland together. It was not solely 
for pleasure. The object of their tour was to 
visit Cork Cathedral and to glean some insight 
into local mannerisms, for each of them had 
buildings in contemplation in the island'!: Godwin, 
Dromore Castle, for the Earl of Limerick, and 
Burges, Finbar Cathedral. On the tour Godwin 
studied castles as, for the Earl he had not only to 
design the building and furniture, but to choose 
the site.'? 

Watts still proving unrelenting, the architect 
and the lady he had compromised decided to set 
up house in a cottage at Gusterwood Common and, 
when completed, moved to a house designed and 
built for her at Harpenden. Thus for the 
second time in her career Miss Terry sacrificed 
her art for domesti¢e ties. Her mission on this 
occasion was.to keep house, to cook, garden, 
mend and trace “on £8 a week” for her com- 
panion,'* and to spend the happiest years of her 
life surrounded by the objects collected or fashioned 
by her fastidious companion. : 

In appearance Godwin was a strikingly hand- 
some man, slenderly built, with brown hair and 
wide-set eyes. As a speaker he was fluent on the 
subjects which he had specially studied. They 
were many and constantly being added to. If 
fault he had, it was one of temperament in that 
he was inclined to be dogmatic on matters of 
opinion and, since he was downright 
and emphatic and usually in the 
right, he was feared by less cultivated 
men. With those. like Burges he 


of which he must .have given a large amount 
of time and thought. And ‘seldom, if ever, 
was his judgment questioned. All these things, 
plus work for Burges, a pafnphlet on St. Alban’s 
Abbey, another large house in Ireland, Glenburgh 
Towers, and the second Bristol Assize competition, 
filled his days between Harpenden and town. 
In 1871, he was a member of ‘the Council of 
the R.I.B.A.'5 In the competitions for the 
Town Hall, Winchester, and for Leicester Munici- 
pal Buildings, he failed, although without question 
his design for Winchester Town Hall was, as a 
grouped composition, far superior to that awarded 
the prize. The contemporary critics said as much. 
It was revived Gothie in character, as. was his 
Leicester design too; and this seemingly was his last 
use of any derivative of medieval architecture. 
The faith in Gothic for secular buildings was on 
the wane, Street’s New Law Courts were the 
subject of comment, chiefly condemnatory, - in 
the newspapers and technical journals, the principal 
objection to the elevation being that that to the 
Strand was too cut’ up, so that it resembled a 
series of buildings and not a building. Godwin, 
gallantly, and possibly mistakenly, took sides .in 
defence of Street, in particular contesting the 
criticisms of Fergusson, the writer. He did this 
by the old controversial device of carrying the 
war into the enemy’s camp.!¢ 
The tide had turned, and Godwin’s fortunes 
were at.a low ebb. ‘The brokers, those unshaven 
familiars of artists who have something left to 
appraise, were in possession: of the treasures: at 
Harpenden. It was at this crisis that Miss Terry, 
walking with her children in a country lane, met 
on a sudden ‘a rider; none other than Charles 
Reade, the playwright.. He was following ‘the 
hounds. He recognized her and, drawing ‘rein, 
entered into conversation in the course of which 
he asked her to return to the stage. Her first 
reply was “No.” But later the call of the stage 
proved too strong and she changed her answer.!” 
The: family returned to. London, where in 
Taviton Street they. established themselves. 
During the interval of Miss Terry’s absence on 
tour, Godwin decorated the house. When the 
tour of Reade’s play, The Wandering Heir, ended, 
Miss Terry returned to London, only to find that 
her companion’s troubles had not abated. The 
bailiffs were again in possession of his belongings. 
Onte more fate intervened. This time Mrs. 





15 Building News, vol. 20, p. 218. 
16 The British Architect, vol. 21, p. 73. 


17 Ellen Terry Memoirs, p. 74, or Craig : Ellen Terry, 
p. 35. 


EDWARD GODWIN 


Bancroft called unexpectedly to ask Miss. Terry 
to play Portia in The Merchant of Venice, the 
production to be presented and dressed under 
Edward Godwin’s direction. The background 
of the interview was unusual. The room in which 
the hostess, dressed in a yellow and brown tabard, 
received her guest had been stripped of its 
furnishings: What remained was the matting 
on the floor, upon which stood a large cast of 
Venus de Milo.!® Apparently beauty was not in 
demand. . The engagement was accepted. 

As has already been told, Godwin had for more 
than twenty years thought, written and. talked 
about play production ; especially was his criticism 
directed to errors in scenery and costume. Was 
the background in scale with the actors? Were the 
buildings true in character to the time and place 
they were intended to simulate? Had the shadows 
been carefully considered ? Were costumes con- 
gruous, furnishings in keeping ? Did the colour of 
the whole—background and. costumed players— 
support the mood of the act to the full? These, 
and the telling grouping of the actors within ‘the 
scenes, chiefly interested him. ‘He had recently 
collected these reflections in a series of articles: on 
The Architecture and Costume, of Shakespeare’s 
Plays, the essence of which was that they should 
be presented in.one or other of three settings : 
our own day, the writer’s day, or the characters’ 
day. 

The Bancrofts’ confidence was not. misplaced, 
The Merchant of Venice was a great success—this 
particular presentation, has been. described as 
“the first in which the modern spirit of stage 
management asserted itself,” It was also the 
virtual commencement of Ellen Terry’s phenomenal 
career as the greatest English actress of her. day. 
There had at'no time been much doubt about ‘her 
genius. It. has. never been explained why, soon 
after this joint success, the architect ‘‘ went away 
and shut the door after him.”!® 

If.a guess may be hazarded, the. trouble was due 
to the refusal of _Watts to make possible the 
marriage, of his’ wife to the architect... Although 
separated they remained friends, and until her 
death Dame Terry cherished his memory. Godwin 
married a second time, and: his wife was a vivacious 
dark-haired young lady, the daughter of Phillips, 
the sculptor. Watts released his wife, who married 
Charles Kelly. So the legal knots were cut. 

Godwin was of a type whose work and society 
appealed to artists, and for whom they had equal 
attraction. He designed studios for several of his 





18 Ellen Terry Memoirs, p. 96. 
19 Ellen Terry Memoirs, p. 96. 








could dispute and quarrel, argue far 
into the night, and yet remain 
through thick and thin fast friends. 
Indeed, the wider: the knowledge of 
his gpponent, the easier did they 
find it to agree to differ. At Various 
times, on varied subjects, he crossed 
swords in public with Fergusson, 
Butterfield, Sir Edmund Beckett and 
others. The younger men; of his 
time looked up to him with reason, 








for he was undoubtedly the most 
helpful of the senior members of 
the profession, tireless in giving 
encouraging advice and assistance 
to any such who appealed to him 
and to those who were sent to him 
by others. There were many of 
these last, and for all Godwin gave 
a ready ear’and helping. hand... To. |. 
the students of the A.A. he gave an * 
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annual prize for design, the’ solution 











of ‘some problem-set by himself. ‘For 
years he conducted a Design Club in 
The British Architect, to the running 





11 The Art Journal, 1886; p. 170. 
12 Gothic Revival, p. 428. 
13 Ellen Terry Memoirs, p. 74. 

















14 Idem, p. 68. 
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friends ‘and their friends—Rosa Corder, Frank 
Miles, Jacomb Hood, Archibald Stuart Wortley, the 
Princess Louise, Signor Pelligrini, and in their 
arrangement excelled his only rival (R. N. Shaw) 
in this special type of apartment. 

It was natural, then, that when his companion, 
J. MeNeill. Whistler, with the intention of accom- 
modating a school, decided to build a house on 
a site in Tite Street, where some of his studios 
had been put.up, Godwin, who had been associated 
with the artist in, the colour schemes for his picture 
shows and who had consistently pointed out. to 
the philistines the unique excellences of his friend’s 
work, should be his chosen architect. 

The house was built of white brick with a green 
slate roof, plain in design. In October, 1878, the 
owner moved in, and later held a private view, to 
which his friends and patrons were invited. The 
works on view in the studios on that occasion were 
Connie Gilchrist skipping, Three Girls and, in the 
room, below; the Rosa Corder.?° 

In a lecture on Studios which Godwin delivered 
impromptu to the A.A. (he had mysteriously lost 
his originally intended address on “‘ Trimmings ”’ 
between ten o’clock the previous evening and ten 
that. morning?'), he told the audience that the 
Metropolitan Board of, Works. did not like the 
design for The White House. ‘ They said. it was 


. like a dead house.’’ ;When asked what was wrong, 


they said ‘‘ It is all.roof.” The.design was. the 
subject of a minor sensation. Eventually the 
architect was obliged to add some. unnecessary 
excrescences- to the exterior. 

Whistler’s term of residence was brief, The 
costs of the Ruskin case, half of which he had to 
meet, compelled him to realize money by. the sale 
of the house. It was bought by Harry. Quilter, 
the critic, who altered it ; before the sale Whistler 
had his. fling, writing over the door : ‘* Except the 
Lord build the house, they labour in vain that 
build it. E. W. Godwin, F.S.A., built this one.” 

From that time on Godwin grew more and more 
involved in activities other than architecture : 
critical journalism, interior decoration, costume 
design, stage productions. 

He continued his applause of Whistler’s work, 
this time the pastels, and drew particular attention 
to the scheme of decoration, framing and hanging 


of the exhibits : ‘‘ As to the few bits of architecture | 


he had drawn, he has given us—with what remains 
of the marble forms and details, which a know- 
ledge of architecture would: have tempted the 
eye to complete and restore and spoil—that most 
difficult of effects.to render, its gradual decay. 
“Of Venice as it is, in the dethroned, neglected, sad, 
‘passing away of it, Whistler. tells us with the 
hand of a master who has Sympathized with the 
noble: city’s sufferings and Joss. . This was not 
what ‘our critics wanted. The Ducal Palace, St. 
-Mark’s, the Bridge of the Rialto, the Fondaco dei 
‘Turchi,,San Giorgio, or Sta Maria Della Salute— 
no matter whether vilely restored=or not—are the 
familiar airs they wanted played again. ‘They have 
sketches or photographs of them: They or their 
friends have played them so often:that they fancy 
‘they know them, and in some casés offends them 
-€ven to the point of direct misrepresentation. . . .” 

" To etch the Venus de Milo, to paint*the master- 
‘pieces: of Pheidias, or make. pictures of the 
_Splendours of architectural genius, would be, to 
use.his.own words, “an impertinence. Things 
that are-in themselves mighty and complete works 
‘of art should not do service to other arts.’?? . 

‘The ridicule of the zsthetie movement. was now 

at its height; Gilbert’s Patience ‘and The Colonel, 
F.C. Burnand’s skit, were, amusing the public. 
The last was staged at the Prince of Wales Theatre. 
It has been condemned as poor stuff by some of 
the defenders of the movement, notably Walter 
Hamilton. Godwin, himself a confirmed zsthete, 
one of the intended victims, visited the theatre, 
and did not find it so effective as satire, as he had 
anticipated. 

He told how he had met the leading lady leaving 
the theatre dressed in a similar dress to that 
which she had worn in the play. In the play it 
had been held to be absurd, in the street it passed 





20 Memories of Whistler, T. R. Way, p. 24. 
21 The British Architect, March 7, 1879. 
22 The British Architect, vol. 15, 1881, pp. 98-9. 
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Godwin was Seviehe successful with ; 
artists.’ He built a number of studio 
houses in Chelsea. On_the top. of 


1879), below the one for F. Miils 
‘rom. the same journal- for 1878). 
group of houses in the bottom 
drawing (by Raffles Davison) is in 
Tite Street. They are, from left to 
right : for ae Wortley, M.P. for 
Sheffield, by Godwin; for Frank 
Dicey by R. W. Edis ; for Slingsby 
Bethel by Godwin (this was “in 
abeyance’’ at the time of the 
publication of the drawing in The 
British Architect, 1880), and for 
Whistler by Godwin—see page 48. 
Godwin also at that time took a keen 
interest in the decorative arts. His 
Art Furniture, illustrated on the 
facing page, made quite a stir at the 
time (from The British Architect 
for 1878), and it is as a designer 
for the theatre he was known to the 
wider public. On his life with Ellen 
Terry much will be found in the 
text on pages 49 and 50. 
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unnoticed. He says that the rooms and the 
costumes which the audience were invited to 
admire, were absurd; and that those they were 
expected to consider ridiculous, were pleasant. Of 
one of these last he wrote : “‘ Turning to the other 
room that is presented to us as wrong, we find it 
furnished with artistic and simple things: a charm- 
ing cabinet in walnut, designed by Mr. Padgett for 
the green room; some simple inexpensive black 
Sussex chairs, like those sold by Messrs. W. 
Morris & Co.; a black coffee table, after the well- 
known example originally designed in 1867 by 
the writer of these notes; a quite simple writing 
table, matting on the floor, a green and yellow 
paper on the walls, a sunflower frieze, a Japanese 
treatment of the ceiling (storks), and a red sun 
such as we see in Japanese books and on hand 
screens, make up a scene which, if found wanting in 
certain details and forced in sunflowers, is certainly 
an intriguing room, with individuality about it, 
quiet in tone and, what is most important, 
harmonious and pleasing.’’?% 

During the months when The Colonel was 
performed, Godwin, the arbiter of historic costume, 
dressed Hamlet at Sadler’s Wells, Juana for 
Wilson Barrett, Romeo at the Olympic, and de- 
signed the whole of the scenery and dresses for 
Mrs. Scott Siddons’s The Queen and Cardinal at 
the Haymarket. His architectural patrons were 
few but discriminating—Earl Cowper, Lord Ferrers 
and the Fine Art Society. Godwin was one of 
the founders of the St. Stephen’ s Fine Art Society ; 
both he and his wife were exhibitors and fre- 
quenters of the receptions held by the Society. 
It was at one of these that he met the youthful 
Oscar Wilde. When the author later married 
Miss Lloyd, Godwin was employed to advise on 
the decoration and furnishing of their house in 
Tite Street.24 The top floor study had white 
walls and woodwork and red painted furniture ; 
downstairs, the walls were buttercup yellow and 
the woodwork lacquer red. The doors were 
removed and portiéres substituted. When this 
decoration was in progress, Godwin was busy 
writing a pamphlet, Dress in relation to health and 
climate, for the Health Exhibition. The ideas 
expressed in the pamphlet enchanted Wilde, who 
mentioned the work twice in The Pall Mall Gazette, 
and further told the world that “ the particular 
form of dress I wore was very similar to that given 
in Mr. Godwin’s handbook from a print of 
Northcote’s, and had a certain elegance and grace 
about it which was very charming.’ 

Already Godwin had _ sufficiently impressed 
Liberty’s to induce them to open “ artistic and 





~ 23 The British Architect, vol. 16, 1881, p. 379. 
24 Frank Harris : Oscar Wilde, p. 64. 
25 Art and Decoration, p. 68. 
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historic costume studios, where any kind of dress, 
ancient and modern, can be made.” The designs 
were his. There were mannequins (the first time 
such delectable creatures were thought of) for the 
dress parade, “‘ All worn by ladies whose stature 
and general appearance was singularly in harmony 
with the style of dress.’’26 

Apart from architecture, which he had nearly 
abandoned, the range of his activities was now 
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very wide: producing for Benson at Oxford one 
week, visiting Copenhagen the next, or writing 
a series of letters to art students on all manner 
of themes. They were addressed to art students 
in general, although their themes mainly con- 
cerned architectural students. Into his columns 
there now nearly always crept his two obsessions : 
the theatre and his friend Whistler’s colour 
schemes in painting, or on walls: grey, white and 
flesh colour. 

Wilson Barrett was one of his principal admirers 
and consistent supporters ; for him he dressed and 
environed Claudian, and although this was bur- 
lesqued in 1884 by Burnand, it was for Barrett 
that the voyage to Copenhagen in search of 
inspiration for the costume and scenery of Hamlet, 
at the Princess’, was made. 

He was growing.a little tired of the restless life 
he had lived. To his readers he counselled : “‘ Be 
content with a simpler, quieter life than that 
which is characteristic of the present time.” 

Perhaps it was this yearning for peaceful life 
that suggested the idea of performing in the open 
air. The experiment was made by the Pastoral 
Players, consisting of Godwin, ‘“‘ Director-General 
of Entertainment ” (so the daily press dubbed him), 
Lady Archibald Campbell and her friends. The 
group decided to perform Shakespeare’s As You 
Like It and Fletcher’s Faithfull Shepherdesse, in 
the grounds of Dr. M’Geagh’s hydropathic at 
Coombe Wood. It is this series of entertainments 


26 The British Architect, vol. 21, 1884, p. 226. 
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which has earned the immortality of Godwm, 
through the pen of Max Beerbohm.” 

Three sessions of three days each were pro- 
posed : the end of May, the end of June, and the 
middle of July.22 Unfortunately the weather over 
the first two periods was unsuitable, and although 
they were honoured by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and most of society, the venture was voted 
a failure. Happily, in July the sun smiled and the 
Prince, who was again present, congratulated all 
concerned. Thus’ fortified they’ continued the 
experiment the following year. This time, with 
Fair Rosamond, in the grounds of Mrs. Leo 
Schuster, known as Cannisaro Woods, there “ in 
a forest glade carpeted with flowers, romantic, 
secluded, delightful,”. royalty again graced the 
day. This year everything conspired to delight : 
“* Delicious, too, were the plates of fresh strawberries 
with clotted cream.” 

Godwin was now entirely immersed in theatrical 
ventures. He had a play, The Fool’s Revenge, at 
the Opéra Comique, and at. Hengler’s Circus, 
Argyll Street, an ambitious production, Helen in 
Troas. Into this last he put all his: genius for 
arrangement, costume, scenery and presentation. 
The performances were a social success, though 
some of the press considered the spectacle above 
the heads of the audience who, they suggested, 
had assembled because it was fashionable to do 
so. It is to be divined that the business interests 
in the theatre were becoming ‘a little alarmed by 
the revolution he was inaugurating. They need 
not have worried, for Godwin was already a sick 
man. Whistler was with him when he died.*° 

They buried him at Northleigh, No stone marks 
his resting place. Among Dame Terry’s papers 
there was found, when she had died, a manuscript 
copy’ of a sonnet in his memory. This read : 

** A man of men, born to be genial King, 
By frank election of the artist kind.” 
and concluded— 
** They tell me he had faults—I know of one : 
Dying too soon, he left his best undone.”?! 


27 The Works of Max Beerbohm, p. 49. 
28 The Graphic, 1885, p. 438. 

29 The Graphic, 1886, p. 55. 

30 Ellen Terry Memoirs, p. 101. 

31 Ellen Terry Memoirs, p. 97. 
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unnoticed. He says that the rooms and the 
costumes which the audience were invited to 
admire, were absurd; and that those they were 
expected to consider ridiculous, were pleasant. Of 
one of these last he wrote : “ Turning to the other 
room that is presented to us as wrong, we find it 
furnished with artistic and simple things: a charm- 
ing cabinet in walnut, designed by Mr. Padgett for 
the green room; some simple inexpensive black 
Sussex chairs, like those sold by Messrs. W. 
Morris & Co.; a black coffee table, after the well- 
known example originally designed in 1867 by 
the writer of these notes; a quite simple writing 
table, matting on the floor, a green and yellow 
paper on the walls, a sunflower frieze, a Japanese 
treatment of the ceiling (storks), and a red sun 
such as we see in Japanese books and on hand 
screens, make up a scene which, if found wanting in 
certain details and forced in sunflowers, is certainly 
an intriguing room, with individuality about it, 
quiet in tone and, what is most important, 
harmonious and pleasing.’’?% 

During the months when The Colonel was 
performed, Godwin, the arbiter of historic costume, 
dressed Hamlet at Sadler’s Wells, Juana for 
Wilson Barrett, Romeo at the Olympic, and de- 
signed the whole of the scenery and dresses for 
Mrs. Seott Siddons’s The Queen and Cardinal at 
the Haymarket. His architectural patrons were 
few but discriminating—Earl Cowper, Lord Ferrers 
and the Fine Art Society. Godwin was one of 
the founders of the St. Stephen’s Fine Art Society ; 
both he and his wife were exhibitors and fre- 
quenters of the receptions held by the Society. 
It was at one of these that he met the youthful 
Oscar Wilde. When the author later married 
Miss Lloyd, Godwin was employed to advise on 
the decoration and furnishing of their house in 
Tite Street.24 The top floor study had white 
walls and woodwork and red painted furniture ; 
downstairs, the walls were buttercup yellow and 
the woodwork lacquer red. The doors were 
removed and portiéres substituted. When this 
decoration was in progress, Godwin was busy 
writing a pamphlet, Dress in relation to health and 
climate, for the Health Exhibition. The ideas 
expressed in the pamphlet enchanted Wilde, who 
mentioned the work twice in The Pall Mall Gazette, 
and further told the world that “ the particular 
form of dress I wore was very similar to that given 
in Mr. Godwin’s handbook from a print of 
Northcote’s, and had a certain elegance and grace 
about it which was very charming.’’?5 

Already Godwin had sufficiently 
Liberty’s to induce them to open “ 
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- 23 The British Architect, vol. 16, 1881, p. 879. 
24 Frank Harris : Oscar Wilde, p. 64. 
25 Art and Decoration, p. 68. 
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historic costume studios, where any kind of dress, 
ancient and modern, can be made.” The designs 
were his. There were mannequins (the first time 
such delectable creatures were thought of) for the 
dress parade, “ All worn by ladies whose stature 
and general appearance was singularly in harmony 
with the style of dress.’’26 

Apart from architecture, which he had nearly 
abandoned, the range of his activities was now 
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very wide: producing for Benson at Oxford one 
week, visiting Copenhagen the next, or writing 
a series of letters to art students on all manner 
of themes. They were addressed to art students 
in general, although their themes mainly con- 
cerned architectural students. Into his columns 
there now nearly always crept his two obsessions : 
the theatre and his friend Whistler’s colour 
schemes in painting, or on walls: grey, white and 
flesh colour. 

Wilson Barrett was one of his principal admirers 
and consistent supporters ; for him he dressed and 
environed Claudian, and although this was bur- 
lesqued in 1884 by Burnand, it was for Barrett 
that the voyage to Copenhagen in search of 
inspiration for the costume and scenery of Hamlet, 
at the Princess’, was made. 

He was growing a little tired of the restless life 
he had lived. To his readers he counselled : ‘‘ Be 
content with a simpler, quieter life than that 
which is characteristic of the present time.” 

Perhaps it was this yearning for peaceful life 
that suggested the idea of performing in the open 
air. The experiment was made by the Pastoral 
Players, consisting of Godwin, ‘‘ Director-General 
of Entertainment ”’ (so the daily press dubbed him), 
Lady Archibald Campbell and her friends. The 
group decided to perform Shakespeare’s As You 
Like It and Fletcher’s Faithfull Shepherdesse, in 
the grounds of Dr. M’Geagh’s hydropathic at 
Coombe Wood. It is this series of entertainments 


26 The British Architect, vol. 21, 1884, p. 226. 
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which has earned the immortality of — 
through the pen of Max Beerbohm.”’ 

Three sessions of three days each were pro- 
posed : the end of May, the end of June, and the 
middle of July.22. Unfortunately the weather over 
the first two periods was unsuitable, and although 
they were honoured by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and most of society, the venture was voted 
a failure. Happily, in July the sun smiled and the 
Prince, who ‘was again present, congratulated all 
concerned. ‘Thus’ fortified they’ continued the 
experiment the following year. This time, with 
in the grounds of Mrs. Leo 
Schuster, known as Cannisaro Woods, there ‘in 
a forest glade carpeted with flowers, romantic, 
secluded, delightful,” royalty again graced the 
day. This year everything conspired to delight : 

“* Delicious, too, were the plates of fresh strawberries 
with clotted cream.’’??: 

Godwin was now entirely immersed in theatrical 
ventures. He had a play, The Fool’s Revenge, at 
the Opéra Comique, and at. Hengler’s Circus, 
Argyll Street, an ambitious production, Helen in 
Troas. Into this last he put all his’ genius for 
arrangement, costume, scenery and presentation. 
The performances were a social success, though 
some of the press considered the spectacle above 
the heads of the audience who, they suggested, 
had assembled because it was fashionable to do 
so. It is to be divined that the business interests 
in the theatre were becoming a little alarmed by 
the revolution he was inaugurating. They need 
not have worried, for Godwin was already a sick 
man. Whistler was with him when he died.*° 

They buried him at Northleigh; No stone marks 
his resting place. Among Dame Terry’s papers 
there was found, when she had died, a manuscript 
copy of a sonnet in his memory. This read : 

‘** A man of men, born to be genial King, 
By frank election of the artist kind.” 
and concluded— 
“* They tell me he had faults—I know of one : 
Dying too soon, he left his best undone.”’*! 


27 The Works of Max Beerbohm, p, 49. 
28 The Graphic, 1885, p. 438. 

29 The Graphic, 1886, p. 55. 

30 Ellen Terry Memoirs, p. 101. 

31 Ellen Terry Memoirs, p. 97. 
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and new processes, with a view to developing 
the essential visual qualities of our age: 
functional soundness, the outcome of science, 
and free zsthetic) fancy, the outcome of 
imagination. 
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DESIGNS FOR PRIMED  WECWUhIES 


So far as furnishing is concerned the production of printed fabrics has been brought almost to a stand- 
still by the war. There will, however, undoubtedly be development in the near future. How will the 
textile industry respond to its opportunity ? The materials available for the utility curtain fabrics are 
restricted for every manufacturer alike. The whole question of producing an interesting range will, 
therefore, depend entirely on design. This is a test we shall observe with great interest. 

In the meantime the widest possible publicity should be given to the range of designs for printed 
textiles (primarily for dress materials) which were exhibited at the Cotton Board’s Colour Design and 
Style Centre towards the end of 1944. This remarkable exhibition contained more than two thousand 
designs by both well-known and unknown designers. A record of some sixty of these was published by 


with industrial design. It is by nature a matter of applied pattern. It does not require of the designer 
the same degree of technical knowledge of material and production possibilities as weaving. Its problems 
of surface, pattern, textural effect and colour can be considered in much the same way as the painter 
considers these things : with the difference, of course, that they must be capable of application by means 
of a repetitive pattern, over a large area. The fact that the material to which they are applied will be 
draped must also be taken into consideration. Although by this draping the individual objects of the 
pattern may lose their form, the general colour and texture must retain their qualities. These conditions 
determine the design of any printed fabric, whether it is for use as a dress material or a curtain, whereas 
others, scale for instance, clearly distinguish the printed curtain from the printed dress. 

As against the weaving of textiles, in which richness and quality of colour and texture are the direct 

outcome of the materials and the manufacturing technique, printing on textiles is an application of 
ornamental or natural motifs to a given material. Designing for printed fabrics is in this very similar 
‘ to designing for wall papers or for transfer decoration of pottery. What the three have also in common, 
s is that they are simply a cheap and effective method of satisfying a need for richness of surface—of 
' creating by its colour and texture an atmosphere. 
However, all superficial surfacing is dangerous ground. Nevertheless, contemporary designers have 
é got to make up their minds about it. The simplification of form, which is the result of a more direct 
s approach to architectural and industrial design, has quite rightly dispensed with the applied patterns of 
fifty years ago. But in discarding these patterns, it is important not to discard the qualities of surface 
texture and colour which at their best these patterns could produce. The cosy interior of the country 
cottage and the convivial atmosphere of the Victorian bar are conditions which arise very largely from 
lighting, and surface textures, and colour. We need no longer imitate the patterns in the chintzes or the 
brilliant cutting in the glass behind the bar, but if still we want the same ends, they must be achieved by 
not dissimilar means. In this lies our problem. What should be our means, now we know that an 
increase in interest in the subject matter and a greater particularization of objects is bound to lead to less 
effective printed textile design, for the simple reason that, if we are induced to concentrate on subject 
matter, we lose the general all-over pattern effect, and if we are too familiar with the subject matter we 
soon find ourselves bored, if not irritated ? 


FI ) - , : , ‘i > © ; Designs by Joy Jarvis. Example: 
: International Textiles 1944, No. 5. It is by their courtesy that the pictures on this and the following $3. s4 of geen pi iis sae deskaeal 
i pages are shown. some reproduced in colour, will be shown in one of the 
} The printed textile does, of course, lend itself readily to the employment of artists not normally concerned following instalments of DesIGN REVIEW. 
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om. Design by Bettina Ehrlich (‘‘ Bettina Fabric ’’). 
Low Tide, dark blue hand printed on Shantung. 





=P Design for a low price cotton 

fabric by D. H. Martin— 
motifs in the dazzling white obtain- 
able in cotton on a rust and pale 
mauve-grey ground. 
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8G Design by Bettina Ehrlich 

(° Bettina Fabric”’). The Potter’s 
Home hand print and pen design on 
spun silk, lightly drawn and just summary 
enough in the treatment to avoid the arty- 
crafty. 


ae Design by Hans Tisdall, as sound 

and bold as his designs for I din- 
burgh Weavers used to be when he still used 
the name Hans Aufseeser. Here is a 
possibility of converting to something modern 
that public which used to buy Morris 
fabrics and fabrics in a heraldic or heraldic 
Arts and Crafts style. 
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ay Me, Design by Henry Moore. 
ce 


Those who are familiar 
with Henry Moore's drawings 
will know well the superb subtle- 
ties of textural effect and colour 
of which he is capable. These 
qualities of his drawings are 
apparent in his fabric designs, 
but they are used here with a 
fine feeling for the particular 
proble ms of textiles. The way 
in which Henry Moore strength- 
ens his fluid design ty com- 
pressing it into squares or 
stripes is characteristic of 
general contemporary tendency, 
also evident in other designs on 
these pages. 
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N Another Henry Moore design. 
sD | | 


OO Design by Graham Sutherland included in 
« Courtaulds new print range. The different 
yproach of Sutherland and Moore to such a clearly 
fine d job as de signing for dress materials is emine ntly 
ynificant. Henry Moore remains austere, whatever 
le carves or paints > Graham Sutherland shows in his 
Pose design a surprising ease and richness with a 
wealth of reds and pinks worthy of a late Renoir, His 
sign starts from an object—the rose—and brings out 
» the full the qualities of colour and three dimensional 
epths of the object. Yet it is in perfect contrast to 
he rose patterns of the Victorian age. There is again, 
» mention just one important detail, the squaring up 
f the design, giving the effect of a teature of individual 
fetures which the eye can grasp as a whole. 
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1 Design by Jacqueline Groag. It 7s 
e j / rith 


interesting to compare this design 
86: two very different personalities } laying 


variations on a very similar theme 
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2 John Farleigh’s careful 
drawing obviously comes 
om his black and white book 
iliustrations. It is, however, held 
together by the general all-over 
distribution of objects of com- 
paratively even weight and by the 
intermediate patterning of spots 
whose appearance of casting a 
shadow contributes considerably to 
the sense of depth in the material. 


ep 3 Another John Farleigh 
e design: shades of red, 
green and black on a spot ground, 
pleasantly reminiscent of his litho- 
graphs for the Sitwell flower volume. 
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9 Design by D. H. Martin. London 

Area, monotype pen and wash 
effect. The buildings are most effectively 
anchored down by the irregular horizontal 
stripes. 
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Our Lady of the 


Petu 


By J. M. Hastings 


The ‘correspondence between Mr. John H. Harvey and Mr. 


J. M. Hastings 
good deal of interest. 


in. the May number has met with a 
This can be understood.in view of 


the fact that its real theme was the origin of the Perpen- 
dicular style, one of the most important events in the history 


of .English architecture. 


The correspondence was, after 


publication of the May issue, carried on by Mr. Harvey and 
Mr. Hastings. As their letters however would fill three or 
four pages, space under paper restrictions makes it impossible 


to 


print.them. The outcome is that Mr. Harvey believes in 


the creation of Perpendicular by William of Ramsey at the 
Chapter House of St. Paul’s, while Mr. Hastings points to a 
long chain of events at St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster 
Palace, leading on .without break to the Chapter House. 
Mr. Harvey denies the priority of the significant motifs at 
St..Stephen’s over St. Paul’s, and so the correspondence 
was” bound to develop into one chiefly concerned with the 


dates of the individual parts of St. Stephen’s. 


dates will come as a surprise to most readers familiar only 
or mainly with Lethaby. They will be discussed in a 
monograph on the Chapel on which Mr. Hastings has been 


working for several years. 


Meanwhile, here is a kindred 


problem close in character, date and location to that of St. 


Stephen’s. 


The author offers a new solution which may 


supersede that put forward by Mr. Kingsford. 


building in the ancient Palace 

of Westminster, the centre of a 
devotional cult of the Virgin. Refer- 
ences to it, are by no means 
infrequent, but it has proved 
singularly difficult to locate. 

On reviewing the evidence, the 
suspicion begins to dawn. that this 
‘* chapel ” cannot be found because 
it never existed, as such. Enquiry, 
started by the early nineteenth 
century “archéologues,” may 
possibly have been on the wrong 
lines. < 

It seems wise to begin again. 

1. St. Stephen’s Chapel was, traditionally, 
founded by King Stephen in 1141.1 This 
was the Chapel Royal ‘of Westminster 


Palace. -There were other chapels, and 
oratories; but. this was the chapel of the 
Suto 


Om Lady of the Pew was a 


ig. 

2. In 1242 Henry pawned an Image of 
the. Virgin. ‘“Mandatum’ est ‘Johanni 
Maunsel quod quia regi significavit quod 
non habet in capella regis (St, .Stephen’s) 
vadia usque. ad -summam, ¢c.c.. marcarum 
quod imaginem Sancte Marie preciosiorem 
impignoret ita quod in loco honesto 
deponatur.”’ ‘ (Rot. Claus.’ 27, Hen. HII, 
m: 14).. This image was of very considerable 
value (preciosiorem). and Henry. wanted 
200 marks for wages. The image appears 
to be in the chapel. The mark was a weight 
of 8 ounces. If 16 otinces went ‘to the 
.pound, it equalled £}: if the pound was of 
12 ounces, it.equalled £2/3.3 At the lowest, 
Henry expected £100. Professors Knoop 
and Jones give the multiplier 32 by which 
to raise money of 50 years later (1292) to 
its modern equivalent, having regard to 
wages, cost of living, etc.‘ . Thus Henry 





1J. T. Smith, Antiquities of Westminster, 
p. 72. : 

2Lethaby . suggests that Westminster 
Abbey became in some. sense the Chapel 
Royal... I cannot find that this is so. 
Henry III did not cease to interest himself 
in St. Stephen’s. v. Cal. Rot. Claus. Index, 
s. v. ‘* Westminster.” 

3 OQ. E. D. s. v. “* Mark,” sb. 2 and c.f. 
effigy of Eleanor, gilded with florins 
bought by weight of marks, from the 
merchants of Lucca. 

* The Medieval Mason, p. 4 n. I estimate 
that Torel did three effigies including the 
one in Westminster Abbey. Computing 
payments to him, ‘ pro metallo,” and 
purchase of florins, the cost was about 
£7,000, at the lowest (modern money). 
Therefore the ‘‘ Eleanor” we have, cost 
about £2,300. Henry’s ** Image ” therefore 
was very much more valuable. 
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expected at least £3,200, probably much 
more, and then he would not get full value. 
Therefore Henry had in his possession an 
image of very great value. 

3. Henry bequeathed to his son Edward I 
a golden image of the Virgin.© There 
cannot have been many images of sufficient 
worth to necessitate a special bequest to 
the Heir to the Throne ; the inference seems 
justified that this is the ‘‘ imago preciosior.” 


4. Edward I refounded the Chapel Royal, - 


St. Stephen’s ; but the earlier part of the 
building was. dedicated to the Virgin.® 
Possibly the valuable image was put 
here. 

5. Edward III completed St. Stephen’s. 
(The amount of building which was 
accomplished during Edward II’s reign is 
not here to the point.) Edward III states 
that the chapel was unfinished (inchoatam), 
but that he completed the work of his 
progenitors (fecimus consumari). He is at 
pains to say why: “ad honorem Omni- 
potentis Dei et specialiter beatissimae 
Genetricis ejus Mariae.” This seems a less 
conventional statement than is usual, 
because Edward adds: “ Quae nunquam 
nobis patrocinio deéstitit set nos in variis 
periculis constitutos suis beatis precibus 
protexit hactenus et adjuvit feliciter 
tanquam melior Mater nostra.’”? 

6. The roof of St. Stephen’s. was on by 
1347.8 

Z. In 1348 we have the important state- 
ment of the accounts: “John Grevill, 
plumber, with his boy, covering the 
King’s closet near the great altar of the 
new chapel, for three days, at 11d. a day, for 
himself and his boy .. . 2s. 6d.’ 

8. In 1848 Edward III founded the 
College of St. Stephen’s.’° 

9. In 1356, 10th August, ‘“ Richard 
Lakenham, for a certain image of St. 
Mary bought for the under chapel... . 
£3 6s. 8d.”""4 This entry is curious. The 
‘** under chapel ”’-had been in existence for 
half a century. Statues do not wear out. 
Why did Edward purchase a new statue for 
St. Mary in the Vaults ? 

10. In 1357 there is a payment to John 
Prophit for stone for the “ Cloisters le 
Pue.’!? This, as far as is known, is the 
first mention of the name. 





5 v, Kingsford, Archeologia, Vol. 
“Our Lady of the Pew,” p. 6 n. 

® Drawings of St. Stephen’s chapel, by 
Carter, at al. for Soc. of Antiquaries, 
1795 and 1807, Introduction. The “‘ Rolls ” 
as now calendered are not quoted because 
they cannot be seen. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Account of Martin de Ixning, Smith, 
p- 208. 

® Smith, p. 204. 

vy. note 6. 

11 Smith, p. 205. 

12 Thid. 


68, 


The new. 


11. After this date references begin. 
But to what? We hear of “the King’s 
closet of St. Mary de la Pewe.” But it is 


also “le ‘Pew.” It is indifferently a 
“chapel,” and an “ oratory.”” There are 
also the forms “‘ in Pwa,” and “ in Puwa.”? 
Around “it” grew up an important and 
fashionable cult. Ind were granted, 
and miracles wrought.™ The riches 
collected ‘were so ‘great that “‘ the ymage 
(was) dubbed with jewells of precious 
stone, pearl and rings many, no jewellar 
eowlde judge the price.”* 

12. Froissart knew the Court of Richard 
IL intimately, and says that there was an 
Image in which the Kings of England ‘* have 

] had great trust.""6 He is ing 

of Richard’s actions before he met Wat 
Tyler. These were most peculiar. He was 
met by the monks of Westminster, and 
by the Chapter of St. Stephen’s. He 
worships in the Abbey, converses with an 
**‘Anchore ”’ (anchorite) and then. repairs, 
not to St. Stephen’s, but to a “little 
chapel” in which was this Image.” 
Apparently a breach of etiquette.” 

Some conclusions can now be 


offered. The King’s closet was the 


King’s pew at St. Stephen’s.” It 
was “near the great altar,” but it 
had to be covered with lead. There- 
fore it was outside. It was presum- 
ably built against. the wall, with 
apertures looking into the chapel, 
through the end window, on the 
south side. We may compare St. 
George’s, Windsor, a later roval 
chapel. The Pew was possibly some- 
thing of a sensation. Henry III, 
whose interest in St. Stephen’s was 
by no means obliterated by West- 
minster Abbey, had only a “ sedes.”’”° 
This again seems important. Also 
the fact that he never refers to any 
*‘ chapel” of the Pew. As he was 





13 Brayley & Britton: History of the 
Ancient Palace, etc., p. 434 and seq. 
Kingsford, p. 2, and Appendices, pp. 18-20. 

14 Tbid, note. é 

15 Kingsford, p. 11. 

16 Ibid, p. 8. B. & B., p. 266, who use a 
different translation. 

17 Kingsford, p. 8. 

18B. & B., p. 265. Stowe is quoted in 
full. And v. notes, p. 266. 

19 As Mr. Kingsford has shown. 

20 Cal. Rot. Claus. 20, Henry FI, p. 239. 


constantly preoccupied with the 
painting and decoration of his 
numerous chapels and images, it is 
extremely difficult to.account for his 
utter silence on this point.*! But 
Edward III finished. the chapel, 
and the royal pew. He also bought a 
new image for “the under ¢ 1.” 
Did he then move the old, valuable, 
much venerated family Image into 
his own place ? We recollect that he 
had founded a College: That is to 
say the ancient chapel royal was now 
given up to the continual offices of a 
corporate body. We also note that 
his. devotion to the Virgin was 
pronounced. 

If Edward did this, it explains 
why the site of “ Our Lady of the 
Pew” has eluded search, and why 
we never hear of the name before 
1857. 

Mr. Kingsford has -made an 
exhaustive study of the evidence. 
His conclusions can be summarised, 

1. He has disposed of derivations 
of the word “ Pew” from “ puits,” 
‘‘pitié,” and from ** Notre Dame du 
Puy.” He shows convincingly that 
the. word “-Pew” means a small 
enclosed space, an oratory, or 
chantry. 

2. He shows that “the Alura,” 
an alley, or gallery, mentioned” in 
the accounts of St. Stephen’s, ran 
from the east end of the Painted 
Chamber to the east end of. St. 
Stephen’s Chapel. Midway, in this 
gallery, he places “‘ Our Lady of the 
Pew,” on the site of the later Cotton 
House. He does so because the 
accounts mention “an _ oratory 
between the new chapel and the 
Painted Chamber.” He identifies 
the King’s closet with this oratory, 
and both with the “ chapel” of the 
Péw. This identification can hardly 
stand, The King’s closet was “ near 
the great altar.” Mr. Kingsford 
holds. that any oratory might be 


3! Cal. Rot. Claus., Henry III, Indices s.v. 
“* Images,” etc. 





























St. Stephen’s towers against Westminster Hall. The Court of Requests. stretches from the 
S. window of the Hall. Halfway along the Painted Chamber juts out, and between 
this and St. Stephen’s a range of building can be dimly seen behind the trees. Whatever 
it actually was in Hollar’s time (who drew this) it was once the Alura, and leads to the 


King’s pew at St. Stephen’s. (Bodleian Library, Sutherland Collection 171, p. 22, by 
courtesy of the Bodleian Library.) 
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Top: Hollar’s eqgraving of 
William : Chapter- 
house and. str two-storied 


ange 
cloister at St. Paul's. The 





ey 
Stephen’s the inference is that 
he brought all this with him. 
It should represent the Alura, 
' and the Oratory in the middle 
of this. Under the magnifying 
glass, the very tall tree in the en- 
graving ‘on the previous page 
hides, if it does not faintly 
disclose, the broken roof of this . 
building. The King’s pew, 
. containing the holy Image of the 
Virgin “in the Pew,” built at 
the same’ time, should have been 
of the same style, though not 
quite the same shape. (By 
courtesy of the Bodleian 


Library.) 
Below: The S.E. door of St. 
Stephen's. It must’ have been 
the way ‘into, or out of,: the 
Pew. The King presumably 
looked ‘in on to the altar through 
the bottom part of the window 
above the wall space. Its jambs 
were painted with the arms of 
England and France... This 
seems highly significant. Why 
in a Chapel Royal should this 
particular doorway be so dis- 
‘tinguished? (From J. T. 
& Smith's “ Antiquities of Wesi- 
minster.”’) 








called 


“the King’s closet.” This 
may be true, but two “ oratories ” 
are mentioned, this, and one “in 
the west gable.” On Mr. Kingsford’s 
showing, either might be “la Pew.” 
And what is the Alura for? It ran, 
we presume, to the King’s closet or 
pew at St. Stephen’s. Why should 
it run past another “ Pew”? This 
creates confusion. That this oratory 
was where Mr. Kingsford has placed 
it admits of no doubt, and is a 
triumph of deduction on the part of 
this great authority. But, it is too 
difficult to have two “ pews ” within 


a few yards of each other. The 
“chapel” would have been “ B. 
Marie in Alura,” not “in Pewa,” 


we may think. We should find 

“Our Lady of the Alley,” not “ of 
the Pew.’’2? 

For the architectural style of these 
buildings it seems just to rely on 
Hollar’s drawing of the Cloister and 
Chapterhouse of Old St. Paul’s. 

The reasoning is as follows. These 
were built by William Ramsey in 
1332. Much has been made of this 
Master’s subsequent career, but it 
seems to have escaped notice that 
he was trained at St. Stephen’s. 
Lethaby noted that he went back 
to the Royal chapel, but omitted to 


22 Op. cit. passim. 








emphasise that he came from there. 
He was the contemporary of Thomas 
of Canterbury. Both were working 
under Walter of Canterbury. Thomas 
is actually recorded as_ working 
on the Alura in 1326. The inference 
seems quite other than Lethaby 
suggests.*7 Thomas took the Court 
style to the Guildhall and William 
Ramsey took it to St. Paul’s. This 
seems the natural conclusion. St. 
Stephen’s was begun in 1292. We 
have to ignore certain stylistic pre- 
conceptions, and regard the evidence. 
This is that the Chapterhouse is, 


in detail, ‘“ borrowed” from St. 
Stephen’s. Therefore it is not 
unreasonable .to assume that the 


unusual two-storied cloister is a 
“copy” of the Alura. Do we, in 
fact, begin to see what Prior called 
the “ piquant redundancies ” of Per- 
pendicular? Is one thing like 
another because both are taken 
“from stock”? This is the great 
question. 

Why is the Cloister of two stories ? 
Because the Alura was, following the 
grand aristocratical notions of the 
time, of two stories. This is the 
suggested answer; and more, we 
are looking at Mr. Kingsford’s 





3 y. Lethaby, Westminster Abbey, p. 185, 
and seq. 


Coeli ”’ 


oratory, and, with a difference of 
shape, no doubt, at the Pew.”4 

Mr. Kingsford suggests that the 
‘“‘ singular indulgence of the Scala 
attaching to the Pew may 
have been influenced by the Scala 
Santa at Rome. He places the 
‘** Anchore”” under the “ chapel.” 
But there is no reason to do so. The 
anchorite was somewhere in West- 
minster, that is all -we know. We 
may perhaps rather conjecture that 
the pious climbed on the knees 
from the lower to the upper story, 
on suitable occasions.”5 

Mr. Kingsford also thinks the 
‘“‘chapel’’ must have been fairly 
large because 42 priests were paid 
for singing on All Souls, 1510, and 
on other occasions even more. But 
this hardly follows. While granting 
the King’s pew to have been roomy 
enough, since business was trans- 
acted in such places, we should 
rather imagine at least two altars 
at which two priests could say Mass 
simultaneously. There is no reason 
to imagine some post-Reformation 
musical “service.” “Singing ’’ is 
surely almost a technical term. We 
should, in modern terms, consider 
this to mean that on the Day of the 
Dead the Holy Sacrifice was con- 
tinuously offered, during canonical 
hours. A low Mass can be said in a 
very few minutes. The Reformers 
incidentally hated the continual 
muttering of priests, and such 
“* sacrifices of masses.”’?6 

On the above interpretation of 
“*Our Lady of the Pew” Richard 
II’s actions become clear. After 
leaving the Abbey, he went to his 





%4y. Lasteyrie: L’ Architecture Religieuse 
en France, etc. Vol. I, p. 233. M. R. Stein 
(Le Palais de Justice, et la Sainte Chapelle) 
suggests that the idea was that those in 
the lower chapel could hear Mass said for 
the ‘S seigneur ” in the upper chapel. 

25 Kingsford, p. 13. 

26 p. 16. 


own pew at St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
which was also the shrine of the 
venerable and costly Image, handed 
down from at least the time of 
Henry III, his great, great, great 
grandfather. Thus there was no 
incivility to the Chapter of St. 
Stephen’s. 

A final word seems necessary on 
the growth of the very fashionable 
cult of ““B. Maria in Pewa.” 

We again probably should refer 
to the founding of the College by 
Edward III. This was a catastrophic 
event. The Abbot of Westminster 
found a parvenu rival on his very 
doorstep. He appealed to Rome. 
After prolonged litigation a com- 
promise was reached. The Abbot 
was to be paramount. He was to 
install the Dean. No sacraments 
could be administered without his 
permission, but certain places, the 
Chapel and the Pew included, were 
to be exempt from his jurisdiction, 
and from St. Margaret’s parish.?7 

If we look at things from the 
Dean’s point of view, we see that he 
was likely to be wholly obliterated 
by the ancient and sacred fane, 
across the way, containing the relics 
of St. Edward. Perhaps we see, in 
the popular cult of the Virgin in 
Pewa,?®> the Dean’s answer to the 
Abbot. The two-storied method of 
building was, we may say, invented 
precisely for this kind of purpose. 
Royalty would not be in the least 
incommoded by any amount of 
popular veneration going on below, 
on the ground floor. 

7B. & B., p. 428 n. The “ little chapel 
on the south side ” may be Mr. Kingsford’s 
oratory. 

28 vy, the names (Kingsford, p. 19), which 
I suggest are almost conclusive. “. 
gine beate Maria Virginis i in 
“ ‘**Oratorium vocatum le 

Pewe”’... ‘ad altare beate Marie in le 
Pewe.”’ The old box pew was a pew proper 
(a small enclosed space) the modern article 
is a bench. 
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Conservatives 


ARCHITECTURE AND PERSONALITIES. 
Baker. Country Life. 2 guineas. 


OUR BUILDING INHERITANCE. 
Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d. 


By Sir Herbert 


By Walter H. Godfrey. 


RCHITECTS, as is well known, have been party- 

men for the last hundred years, and have come 

near to wrecking architecture in the process. War 
has imposed a truce, but no reconciliation, and soon 
no doubt our architectural Communists, our solid 
Labour practitioners, our arty and _ undisciplined 
Liberals, and our stern and unbending Tories will be 
at it again. There is little chance of coalition, because 
both sides are aware that compromise is as fatal in 
art as it is essential in politics. Ultimately of course 
the Left will win, but that they may avoid wading to 
their victory through unnecessary bloodshed and 
imposing too Carthaginian a peace, they would be 
well advised to read these two books which, widely 
though they differ in size and price and pretension, if 
taken together cover the whole ideology of the 
architectural Right. 

Sir Herbert Baker is a mystical imperialist of the 
Joe Chamberlain school. ‘‘ May not Governments, as 
individuals may do, rise to the high conception which 
art gives to their office ? The creation of that influence 
is one of the higher missions of architecture, and that 
it is possible must be an architect’s faith.” Mr. W. H. 
Godfrey is a little-Englander. ‘It is poor advice to 
cut away the lower part of the ladder before we have 
reached the top.”? These two strains, the ceremonial 
and the vernacular (in classic language the Grand and 
the Picturesque) are the essence of our architectural 
conservatism. And let no innovator flatter himself 
that he can bottle this strong old stuff in glass. 

Sir Herbert Baker’s Autobiography is a diffuse, 
high-minded, expensively illustrated book. Like most 
artists he does not find it easy to trace the springs of 
creation, and like most Englishmen he instinctively 
hides the real self and the fact that matters behind a 
smoke-screen of quotations and generalities. But one 
guesses his predicament. A deeply sincere and simple 
man, a lover of ‘ grace in all simplicity,” he found 
himself the architect of Imperialism, the disposer of an 
incalculable tonnage of Portland stone. Confronted 
by opportunities that cried for a Vanbrugh (and did 
call forth a Lutyens), he was forced to take refuge in a 
safety-first stylism, first Dutch-South African, later 
Banker’s-Classic, that avoided greatness as surely as 
it avoided vulgarity. He appreciated greatness. He 
admired Lutyens and treats most tactfully (and of 
course dully) their inevitable discords. He worships 
Cecil Rhodes, but could create no fitter expression of 
that lion-hearted man than the coolly correct memorial 
on Table Mountain and the effeminate Rhodes House 
at Oxford. And he has all the time been out of touch 
with his age. While working on the Delhi plans, for 
instance, ‘to assist me ... in delving into Indian 
art and history for ideas, a committee was appointed. 
The Indian members were not very interested or 
helpful. . . . A good deal, however, was achieved, 
and it is my earnest hope that the walls of the 
Secretariats will make some appeal to the imagination 
of generations of Indians ... ” (shades of Neville 
Chamberlain). In America ‘“‘I wondered at the 
extreme ingenuity and success of the architects in 
counterfeiting the picturesque craftsmanship, and 
mellow effects of anticipated time, in architecture 
which they admired in the old world.”” In London he 
complains of the rejection of his original design for 
South Africa House. ‘‘ The Fine Arts Commissioners 
also condemned the tiled roof of the upper storey of 
my design and insisted upon a flat-roofed attic, then 
popular amongst architects. To this we felt we had 
to consent for the sake of the greater issue; to my 
great regret, as I consider the tile roof would have 
given the best expression to the House or Home of the 
Dominion in the Mother City of the Empire.” 

These examples illustrate also the abstruse, rather 
donnish symbolism which distinguishes his public 
buildings. One cannot but agree with Lord Lothian’s 
view, in a letter to the author: ‘I cannot get enthu- 
siastic about bare symbolism. It is an intellectual 
artifice, not an artistic one.” Will future generations 
have the time and the scholarship to appreciate these 
keystones and inscriptions and heraldic beasts, most 
of them only visible through a strong pair of binoculars ? 
Buildings can be intensely symbolic, but it must be a 
symbolism of the heart, not of the mind. 

It is not, after all, for his neo-Classic banks and 
Offices, let us hope, nor even for the great white elephant 
at Delhi that Sir Herbert Baker will be remembered, 
but for the War Memorials, above all the lovely cloister 
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at Winchester, which best express his pious and 
austere personality. 

One turns with relief. from so much nobility to the 
cosy lucidity of the true English tradition. Mr. 
Godfrey, as director of the National Buildings Record, 
has access to a unique collection of photographs of our 
minor architecture from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
century. Writing in Germany* one appreciates more 
than ever the directness and modesty, the unaffected 
and unpretentious innocence of these buildings. But 
the book is more than a collection of photographs. It 
puts with refreshing intelligence and moderation the 
case for reconditioning. And there is no nonsense 
about “ preservationism.” Mr. Godfrey foresees the 
obvious line of attack and blocks it on his first page. 

** It is important that I should make clear at the 
outset what this book is not intended to be. It is 
not an apology for the old and antiquated, nor is it 
hostile to what is new and vigorous in present-day 
building. It is not based on sentiment but on 
practical needs and essential values. . . . This dis- 
claimer may seem to some readers suspect but 
I appeal to them to suspend their judgment and 
test the matter for themselves. They will meet with 
a frank criticism of certain things in modern policy 
and practice and a defence of much that is far too 
precious to let go, precious, not because of its date 
but because of its present value. We are all on 
common ground when we desire to make life better, 
to improve conditions and ensure progress. But 
intention is not enough. ... Let us be sure that 
we are going forward, that the passage of time is 
registering an upward and not a downward move- 
ment, or we may be constrained to wish that the 
clock might indeed be put back, a vain wish in the 
nature of things.” 

And he notes that we have 

“left behind us the mental attitude that used to 

invest a tumbledown hovel with romance. We 

have learned to admire the trim and cheerful faces 

of Georgian cottages. .. .” 
Yet there is no doubt where his sympathies lie. He 
believes that ‘‘ we have lost the architectural highway 
and have been wandering in confused paths.’ This is 
controversial, but it is not silly. Mr. Godfrey is the 
best sort of conservative. He understands and loves 
a tradition and is certain it can go on. Even though 
his doubts of the potentialities of the present should 
prove to be unfounded, his tips for handling what 
survives of the past are invaluable. Everyone to 
whom may be committed the fate of an old building, 
street, village or town must read this book. 

Behind these simple issues, of course, bigger questions 
loom. Can “ vernacular ”’ building survive in an age 
of mass-production. Should the “‘ international style ” 
with its revolutionary scale be confined to our cities, 
leaving the villages to the traditionalists? Or have 
the museum-pieces such as West Wycombe and 
Broadway proved this an esthetic fallacy ? Do our 
students any longer study and deeply absorb the old 
ways of handling brick and timber, or can nothing 
restrain their youthful ardour for wide spans and 
random rubble ? Did Frank Lloyd Wright point the 
way to a synthesis? And one must add (reverting 
finally to Sir Herbert Baker) that we who laugh at 
** Banker’s Georgian’ have yet to fill those plain 
white blocks in the bird’s-eye views of our new cities, 
and to show how we propose to frame St. Paul’s, to 
furnish Trafalgar Square, or to add to the Bank of 
England. 


LIONEL BRETT 


A Great Original 


AUGUSTUS JOHN. 


Edited and introduced by John 
Rothenstein. 


Phaidon Press. 20s. 


CATTERED among the novels of Thomas Hardy 
Sr prophetic statements upon many subjects ; 

though sometimes Delphic in their caprice and 
obscurity, these have a way of lying uppermost among 
the passages which come to mind long after the book 
has been read. Such a one is the lament, in The Return 
of The Native, for the decline of the human face. 
Hardy thought a lot about faces, and set store by them, 
and it seemed to him that they were losing that heroic 
and ornamental cast which had made them the great 
emblem of the humanist’s faith. The zest for existence, 
which had formerly been so intense, was being replaced, 
as Hardy saw it, by “‘ the view of life as a thing to be 
put up with”; this new and passive view would soon 
take so firm a hold that “its facial expression will 
become accepted as a new artistic departure.” Later 
he put this more simply: “ physically beautiful men 
—the glory of the race when it was young—are almost 
an anachronism now; and we may wonder whether 
at some time or other physically beautiful women may 
not be an anachronism likewise.” 





* As our reviewer is. 





The year 1878, in which these lines were written, 
saw also a happier portent, in the birth of Mr. Augustus 
John. The general truth of Hardy’s lament is a matter 
for observation ; but Mr. John, in his work and in the 
magnificence of his own person, has done much to 
arrest the process. Himself a great original, of majestic 
and improbable aspect, he has been able to communi- 
cate in his painting a similarly exultant view of life. 
This is especially true of those pictures (amply repre- 
sented in the present volume) which portray Mr. John 
and his family in the exuberant privacy of their 
Wanderjahre in Devonshire, Dorset, North Wales and 
by the Etang de Berre. Here is a personal myth and 
a sense of bodily wonder such as enfeebling custom 
forces us to call “* larger than life.” By the same scale 
one would have to say that some of Mr. John’s later 
subjects (those for commissioned portraits) are de- 
cidedly smaller than any life which one would wish 
to see flourish ; but in working on more interesting 
persons, Mr. John disposes of a quite Celtic mobility 
of style, devising for each of his most various sitters 
(Yeats, Stresemann, Shaw, William Nicholson, King 
Feisal) an appropriate mode. His work has many 
noble godfathers, and one may imagine that at its 
christening Velazquez, El Greco, Watteau and Puvis de 
Chavannes were among those jostling closest to the 
font. Mr. John Rothenstein would add Tiepolo to 
these: for in his introduction he treats of Mr. John 
mainly as our greatest and least indulged wall-painter. 
Support for this view is given not only by the few 
large pictures of this genre which Mr. John has had the 
opportunity to compose, but also by some of the small 
sketches which Mr. Rothenstein has assembled. The 
scenes from Euripides and from the New Testament 
suggest that in a more kindly age Mr. John might have 
tackled the subjects of Benjamin West on the walls 
and ceilings once given to Verrio and Streater. Mr. 
Rothenstein discharges gracefully and with evident 
pleasure a part of our general debt to Mr. John; and 
he quotes some good passages from Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis, an exiled irritant who appears here in genial 
mood. Mr. Lewis points out that Mr. John is essen- 
tially Heracleitean in temperament, and very much a 
part of the continuous saturnalia which is, for him, 
the normal state of terrestrial affairs. And thus it is 
that, though one might wish to see him undertake even 
now some major work (analogous to Picasso’s Guernica 
or his illustrations for Buffon), one must meanwhile be 
grateful for the half-century of communicated enjoy- 
ment which is celebrated in Mr. Rothenstein’s book. 


JOHN RUSSELL 


The New Humanism 


THE HOUSE. By Anthony Bertram. A. & C. Black. Second 
Edition, 1945. 6s. 


HIS is a remarkable second edition. In the 
Tiettes there is little changed, but in the spirit 

much. The original sub-title was: ‘‘ A Machine 
for Living In.” The new preface ends with a Rilke 
sonnet, and the whole book with another. Here they 
are, both of them :— 


A new world hasn’t started to exist 

because the hand’s been ousted by machinery. 
Don’t let’s be confused by change of scenery : 
tongues that praised such things will soon desist. 


For the Whole is infinitely newer 
than a cable or a tall facade. 

Look, the ancient stellar fires endure, 
while the newer fires begin to fade. 


Don’t suppose our longest power-transmissions 
have started generating what’s to be. 
A®Zons have determined our conditions. 


Much has happened that we could not see. 
And the future will be nothing less 
than the flowering of our inwardness. 


For us, who are moving house, a not too bad second best is, 

since we cannot hold feasts of our own, to remember an 
earlier day’s. 

Look, they are there for us too, all of the Villa D’Este’s 

playing fountains, though now not every one of them plays. 


In spite of all, we are the heirs of those gardens of infinite 
singing. 

Let us earnestly undertake this duty of ours, to possess. 

What happy gods have perhaps reserved for our late 
beginning 

receives no honourable welcome in abstinent heedlessness. 

Let not a god disappear. We need all of them time and 
again ; 

let every image we’ve fashioned be valid even to-day. 

Treat nothing deigning to speak in depths of the heart with 
disdain. 


However we differ from those who were able to celebrate, 
the water that turns our wheels, our more efficacious spray, 
has come to us over aqueducts gloriously great. 
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(Mr. Leishman’s translation). The message of the two 
poems is explicit enough. Respect for the human as 
against the mechanical, and respect for the valuable 
old as against the nothing-but-novel. 

Mr. Bertram’s few other additions follow the same 
line—more tolerance for suburban Tudor (p. 109), less 
faith in domestic labour saving for domestic labour 
saving’s sake, etc. It is all summed up in this sentence 
at the end of the book: “I prefer, in this dark interim, 
to be less cocksure than I was in 1935.” 

With these wise reservations the book will, in 1945, 
be as successful as in 1935. It is, to repeat what 
Raymond McGrath then said in these columns: 
‘spiced with originality and written in a conversational 
easy-going style which should popularize a subject 
that has still to percolate to all whom it may concern.” 
The drawings by A. G. Wise have stood the test of 
time very well too. They are unpretentious, yet crisp 
and knowledgeable. 

NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THE WELSH HOUSE. By lorwerth C. Peate. Hugh Evans 
and Sons, Liverpool (The Brython Press). 10s. 6d. 


Four years after a first edition had been published 
as volume 47 of the Honourable Society of Cymmro- 
dorion’s Y Cymmrodor, a second edition of Mr. Peate’s 
excellent Welsh House has now come out and is available 
to the general public. The book needs no new intro- 
duction. It has in these four years established its 
reputation as the best all-round study of folk-building 
on the British Isles. Mr. John Coolmore, who reviewed 
it in these pages, exclaimed: ‘‘ Would that English 
scholars of Mr. Peate’s standing would tackle the 
English vernacular in a similar spirit !*? This remark 
is, alas, as pertinent in 1944 as it was in 1940, when Mr. 
Coolmore wrote it. 


SCULPTURE TO-DAY IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1940-1943. By 
Arthur T. Broadbent. John Tiranti, 1944. 5s. 


This is a poor book, and one illustrative of a poor 
state of affairs. How little in contemporary British 
sculpture stands up to the standard of British con- 
temporary painting. Where are the Sickerts, the 
Johns, the Nashes, the Woods, the Pipers, the 
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Sutherlands, the Raviliouses, the Spencers of sculpture ? 
There is Henry Moore, it is true, and Dobson and John 
Skeaping. And there was Eric Gill. There is also 
Epstein, if you care to call him British. 

So maybe a little book like this with forty photos 
may have been filled very creditably all the same, 
especially since the quality of photography and 
reproduction is good. However, Mr. Broadbent has 
not made the best of these advantages. His choice 
of illustrations is not particularly happy. Academic 
portraiture is too conspicuous, and saintly senti- 
mentality and diehard arti-craftiness are not absent. 
Yet Mr. Broadbent is not a reactionary. He includes 
a good deal that would shock Academy customers. 
But he leaves out Dobson and Skeaping entirely, and 
he puts in only two Henry Moores, while two other 
sculptors have three works each. The result is a 
discouraging display, doubly so after two pages of 
enthusiastic introduction. 


RESEARCH STUDIES. Published by the John B. Pierce . 


Foundation. 
Family Living as the Basis for Dwelling Design. 
Vol. |. Introduction to Studies of Family Living. By 
John Hancock Callender. 
Vol. V. Measuring Space and Motion. By Jane Callaghan 
and Catherine Palmer. 
Summer Comfort Factors as influenced by Thermal Properties 
of Building Materials. By C. O. Mackey and L. T. Wright, Jr. 


From the John B. Pierce Foundation in New York 
come three detailed studies. Summer comfort factors 
as influenced by the thermal properties of building 
materials. Introduction to studies of family living and 
measuring space and motion. The first concerns the 
heating engineer, the second and third may also 
concern somebody but I cannot think whom. Measuring 
space and motion describes an elaborate technique for 
recording the exact movements of, for instance, a man 
putting on his socks, and reproducing them as a solid 
span shape. The result is reminiscent of modernistic 
sculpture at its worst. Though it gives one quite 
unreasonable satisfaction to find a prototype for the 
latter, it is difficult to see what purpose either serves. 
Architects after all are interested only in the overall 
measurements of any particular movement and, as 
dwellings become less gracelessly minimum, even these 
are of diminishing importance. The movement studies 
form part of a larger study of family living. Starting 


from the proposition that “ the design or building of 
every house is an act of social importance, that it 
influences the future trend of family life, and by force of 
material environment presses family life into one shape 
or another,” the author sets out to study (a) how 
people live; (b) how people ought to live. With a 
creditable display of tolerance and an equally remark- 
able lack of realism he admits that though designs 
should make possible the most healthful and least 
arduous methods of doing things, they should still 
permit the family to live unhealthfully and do its 
work laboriously. What aconcession! As if anything 
short of a sergeant-major permanently on the premises 
could possibly stop it. Functionalism was bad enough. 
Is architecture to be based on behaviourism just when 
scientists are beginning to drop it ? It is not surprising 
to a confirmed disbeliever, to find further on the 
admission that ‘data collected made possible a 
detailed criticism of the existing housing of those 
families and thus had considerable value. But in 
design terms it remained basically negative.” After 
all we are not geared to our houses yet. There is still 
a margin—of error if you like—but a margin, thank 
God ! and signs are not wanting that it is due to get 


: larger not smaller. 


PA SCRAP-BOOK OF HUDDERSFIELD. Drawings by Noél 
. Spencer. Published by the Artist at 15, Woodside Road, 
* Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. 7s. 6d. 


This slim book of thirty-two pages has thirteen full-page 


- drawings of Huddersfield buildings, of which one is repro- 


duced on this page, and facing them brief historical notes. 


= The weird character of the medium-sized English industrial 


town comes out well in the selection of buildings. Only 


= the first is common-or-garden Victorian Italianate with 
+ lamp-posts and trolley in front, assorted fascia-board 
: lettering and a lion on the roof. Most of the other pictures 
= are of late Georgian and early Victorian classical varieties, 
: with pediments and columned porches; but there is also 
. some picturesque statuary and cemetery work, and one 
* example of medieval timber-construction (Linfit Hall 


Barn). 

The Scrap Book is meant by its author as a foretaste for 
a larger publication to come. Such volumes, especially 
if appealingly produced and presented, are of great im- 
portance in making the book-buying public aware of local 
beauty-spots not otherwise easily observed and appreciated 
in industrial and commercial surroundings. 


FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD PUBLIC REPORTS. By the 
New York Chapter of the American Institute of Architects : 
Committee on Civic Design and Development. 

HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES. BROADSHEET No. 231. P.E.P. 


Notes by the New York Chapter of American Architects 
on basic redevelopment problems in Manhattan and else- 
where are an excellent tonic for jaded spirits who feel we 
have made no progress yet. The kind of real estate chaos 
which exists or is feared on the banks of the Hudson is 
something the like of which we have never dreamed of. 
The London County Plan does not, perhaps, aim at achieving 
everything we should like it to achieve, but it does advocate 
substantial improvements in our present methods of control 
which are already considerably ahead of what New Yorkers 
suffer under. For instance, their zoning laws as they stand 
today permit a total of 77,000,000 inhabitants in areas of 
the city classed as residential; within this fantastic limit 
density is largely uncontrolled! Statistics these days all 
appear to be in millions. P.E.P. estimates the post-war 
demand for water heaters as 12,000,000 within the first 
ten years. It is a relief to find that the demand for electric 
and gas refrigerators is not likely to rise above a couple of 
hundred thousand per annum—particularly as ‘* Massive 
industrial equipment will have to come first; then there 
will be the urgent reconstruction needs of other countries 
worse hit by the war than Great Britain ; finally it will be 
the height of folly to allow any industry to produce luxuries 
for the home market if the alternative is to export them in 
payment for our vital imports. So much for optimists 
who hope to find a washing machine in every kitchen within 
the next few years.” 


THE BOOK OF A HUNDRED -AND FIFTY LOW COST 
HOMES. By George R. Hann. Building Publishing Company, 
Sydney, Australia. 2Is. 


This is a book from Australia very fully illustrated by 
line drawings and plans to show various types of middle- 
class and working-class houses and small blocks of flats. 
They are of all kinds and styles current in Australia, 
which means kinds and styles corresponding to those of 
England as well as the United States. One function of the 
book is apparently to make the public see the advantage 
of the architect-designed house as against the house put 
up by speculative builders, regardless of individual clients’ 
requirements. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. Vol. I, The Pioneers. By 
L. Urwick and E. S. L. Brech. Published by the Manage- 
ment Publications Trust, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


The first volume contains short biographies of thirteen 
pioneers in scientific management, ranging from Charles 
Babbage to Walther Rathenau. As such it makes a 
useful introduction to the subject. It is impossible in 
a short notice to give a fair summary of what scientific 
management claims to be. It is certainly something 
more than an operational technique, yet at the moment 
seems to be too far divorced both from fundamental 
economics and from the basic emotions that impel the 
individual to work. But the book should be read. 
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ANTHOLOGY 


The fourth Baronet 


My father is very fond of walking, extremely rapidly, in these gardens he has made. All 
day long he can be found in them : and this year, into which I lead you, he is there for a longer 
time than ever, because to him the Middle Ages are the model for all life to follow—hence the 
isolation you noticed, for he lives behind invisible barriers of pedigrees and tourneys and 
charters and coats-of-arms, and all round him hang its shields and banners, all round him sound 
its discordant trumpets and the battle-cries of armoured men—and since every medieval 
romance opens in a garden at the hour of sunrise, he has, this summer, chosen to be called every 
morning at five. But, though he has his share of the proselytising spirit and is anxious that 
others should benefit from the same experience, he is still alone. But this, in itself, in no way 
irks him. 

He walks up and down, surveying his work, which will never be finished, his head full of 
new projects of sun and shade, but never of flowers, measuring the various views with a stick to 
his eye or a pair of binoculars. Sometimes he is planning a boat of stone upon the lake, or a 
dragon in lead, writhing for a quarter of a mile through its level waters, or a colonnaded pavilion 
upon another island, or a Roman aqueduct in counterfeit to frame the prospect with its 
elongated arches, or a cascade to fall down a stone channel for a hundred and fifty feet, from the 
water to the garden below: and, for projects such as these, though most of them never 
materialised, he would cause wooden towers, built up of planks and joists and beams—like an 
early machine for siege warfare or a drawing by Piranese—to be erected here and there at the 
right points of vantage. In the summer he would spend many hours aloft on these platforms, 
with a large grey hat or grey umbrella to shield his light-coloured skin and eyes from the sun, 
and with a telescope to his eye, enjoying the air and also, perhaps, the feeling of command which 
such an altitude above the ground affords. Then he descends, preoccupied, recognising, if it is 
by now the hour of social activity, no one whom he passes, and walks up and down the terraces 
again, pausing occasionally to contemplate a vista lately cut. If it is past eight-thirty in the 
morning—for to his sorrow he “ cannot induce the fellow to follow the right plan and be here 
by six ’—, he will stop occasionally to talk to his agent, ever and again asking, after surveying 
the model for some new box-edged, formal beds or the possibility of a new perspective, “‘ How 
much can we twist this, without being found out?” . . . All my life, these have been his ways, 
in one place or another. .. . 

Even in the days of which I write, when he was a comparatively young man, he inclined 
to shun the company of living human beings, for they disturbed his ideas, forced him to adjust 
them with so much violence that slabs of ivory would fall from the tower, exposing its furniture 
to the light of the outside world. And this he disliked, becoming shy and paralysed under its 
vibrations. Only where business was concerned did he see, or wish to see, things as they were, 
with a sharply outlined reality, though in this, also, some slight medieval bias attached to his 
acumen, and manifested itself in his methods. But, though he felt no sense of anachronism in 
sitting in his thirteenth-century retreat, reading the latest scientific theories by electric light, at 
all other times he liked to be surrounded with archers, bowmen and servitors. (Henry, however, 
subtle and robust and fitting perfectly into the pattern of his time, was determined to be no 
henchman, but a servant, and continually drew up the blinds, as it were, with a bang. His 
passion, too, for mechanical devices, trouser-presse;, instruments for coring apples, special 
appliances, ingenious but complicated, for cleaning various objects, all these, besides revealing 
the enthusiasm of a sailor for all things neat and cleverly contrived, were in addition bought in 
order continually to bring my father up of a sudden against the epoch in which they were both 
living.) For the rest, if my father must meet the living, to him as insubstantial as were the dead 
to others, he preferred them to be in a trance-like condition of subservience and astonishment. 
And even my mother’s friends treated him in a rather frightened way, for to them he bore that 
intimidating label, clever ; a word pronounced as though in invisible inverted commas. 

Thus, in spite of his respect for artists and men of learning—a quality he most certainly 
possessed—he was acquainted with very few, and although he intended to see a great deal of 
them in some ideal and nebulous future, and, indeed, boasted of getting on well with them in a 
visionary present, in fact he seldom met them, and always remained apart, though not without 
an effort to impose his will upon the two or three antiquarian soul-mates who from time to time 
crossed his path. Before, however, proceeding further I must illustrate his genuine reverence 
for these beings, together with his attitude of aloofness, even from those to whom his temperament 
most nearly related him, by two anecdotes picked at random out of time. When I was eleven 
years old, my health compelled my parents to take a villa at San Remo for the winter, and during 
that period Mr. Horace Round, the great authority on heraldry and genealogy, came for a few 
days’ visit. In appearance he was hirsute and solid, in the manner of the late nineteenth-century 
Englishman. Just before he left, he suddenly asked ‘‘ Are the young people interested in 
genealogies too ?”’, and then, before there was time to answer him, slid with abandon down the 
whole length of the banisters. This unexpected behaviour on the part of one who was normally 
dignified, and by no means young, made us children laugh, and my father subsequently reproved 
us, saying “ Don’t laugh! These Great Men have their Little Idiosyncrasies.” 


SIR OSBERT SITWELL (Left hand, right hand! Macmillan, 1945). 
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R.1.B.A. Council 


The new R.I.B.A. Council consists 
of the following members : 

President : Percy E. Thomas. 

Past-Presidents : W. H. Ansell, H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel. 

Members of Council : Prof. Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie, T. Cecil Howitt, J. H. 
Forshaw, Howard Robertson, A. C. 
Bunch, Frederick Gibberd. 

Associate Members of Council: E. 
Berry Webber, Henry Braddock, Andrew 
Rankine. 

Licentiate Member of Council: Charles 
Oliver. 


Exit CEMA; Enter AC 


The Government has decided that 
CEMA is to continue its activities as 
the Arts Council of Great Britain. It 
will come under the Treasury instead of 
the Ministry of Education. It is still, 
however, an independent body, and 
Lord Keynes remains its chairman. 
Work in the provinces and in London 
will go on simultaneously. The Council 
hopes to be in possession of the Covent 
Garden Opera House next year, and 
will then make it its operatic head- 
quarters. Further appointments can 
be expected soon and may _ prove 
interesting. 


Charlecote for the Nation 


Sir Montgomerie Fairfax-Lucie has 
offered Charlecote to the National Trust. 
The house is a familiar monument of 
the early Elizabethan’ style’ with 
eighteenth- and _ nineteenth - century 
alterations and additions. 


Wanted: £5,000 for Rococo 


Witley Church, Worcestershire, that 
exquisite church of 1733-37, is in need 
of £5,000 repairs, heating, etc. The 
church just behind the grandest of 
Victorian ruins in England, contains 
furnishings from the Duke of Chandos’s 
chapel. Its stucco-work is superb. It 
was illustrated and discussed in detail 
by Christopher Hussey in Country Life 
on June 8th this year. 


American Society of Planners 
and Architects 


Under’ this name a_ society was 
founded early this year whose list of 
founder members and programme has 
just come to hand. As usual the 
programme alone does not tell much, but 
membership seems to include most 
architects and planners who matter, 
and indeed be almost confined to them. 
Here is a selection : 


Alfred H. Barr, Jr., W. Curt Behrendt, 
Marcel Breuer, Serge Chermayeff, Alfred 
Claus. John P. Coolidge, Jacob Crane, 


Vernon DeMars, Siegfried Giedion, Walter 
Gropius, Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Samuel 


E. Homsey, Victorine Homsey, George 
Howe, Joseph Hudnut, John M. Johansen, 
Louis I. Kahn, Morris Ketchum, Jr.. 
Frederick J. Kiesler, Carl Koch, Jr., A. 
Lawrence Kocher. Eric Mendelsohn, 
Elizabeth B. Mock, Rudolph Mock, Richard 
Neutra, Eero Saarinen, Jose Luis Sert, 


G. E. Kidder Smith, Oscar Stonorov, Hugh 
A. Stubbins, Jr., Christopher Tunnard, 
Roland A. Wank, Catherine Bauer Wurster, 
William W. Wurster. 


Howard Houses at Woolwich 


At Woolwich twenty-two — semi- 
detached and terrace houses have been 
put up of the type designed by Fred- 
erick Gibberd for John Howard’s. The 
house illustrated on the following page is 
a permanent house of 915 square feet. 
It consists of two rectangles in plan, 
the living unit and the working unit. 
To the former belong the living room, 
large and, if desired, to be separated 
into two, the hall and three bedrooms ; 
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the latter consists of kitchen, bathroom 
and w.c. The glazed lean-to roof 
by the kitchen door provides space for 
fuel and bin storage. 

The house is, except for foundations 
and drainage, prefabricated. A light 
steel frame is bolted to the foundations, 
and wall and floor panels are then fixed. 
The floors are of timber, the walls 
may be of a variety of materials. In 
the Woolwich houses asbestos cement 
lined with an insulating layer of felt is 
used for the external walls, plaster- 
board or asbestos wallboard backed by 
compressed woodwool covered with 
aluminium foil sheeting for the internal 
ones. Roofs are of ribbed asbestos with 
felt underlay on light steel trusses. 
Windows are metal casement sashes, 
doors and frames timber. The cost 
per house is supposed to work out at 
£800—£900, and erection of the twenty- 
two houses is supposed to take ten 
weeks. Preparatory work is done in 
redundant aircraft factories by women. 
The kitchen, complete with service 
pipes, cooker, etc., is made in the 
factory and delivered to the site as 
one unit. 

It is gratifying to hear that of 
this uncommonly well-thought-out and 
good-looking house a “ pilot order” 
has been placed for 3,400. 


Aluminium Apologies 
Two months ago the lack of imagine- 
tion and architectural qualities in the 
aluminium house exhibited by _ the 
AIROH, or Aircraft Industries Research 
[continued on page lvi 
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TUESDAY MARKET PLACE, KING’S LYNN. 


¥ is plain that the architect for this building hard burnt, darker-coloured stocks. He thus 


was not constrained by any undue regard 
for the niceties of Palladian architecture. His 
boldness in decision matched the vigour of his 
details for, although the front between plinth 
and parapet is of porous cherry-red bricks, the 


anticipated, by a hundred years, the practice of 
providing horizontal damp-proof courses the lack 
of which plagued our ancestors with dampness— 
fortunately cured, nowadays, with no great trouble 
and little expense, by the use of ‘PUDLO’ Brand 





plinth itself and the parapet wall are built of cement waterproofer. Ask for Specification 4A. 


‘PUDLO’ 


BRAND 
CEMENT WATERPROOFER 


KERNER-GREENWOOD & COMPANY LIMITED 
MARKET SQUARE KING’S LYNN 


The word ‘PUDLO’ is the Registered Trade Brand of Kerner-Greenwood & Co., Ltd., by whom all articles bearing that Brand are manufactured or guaranteed. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers 








‘Munster Cathedral in 1945. 


continued from page liv] 

Organization on Housing, was deplored. 
The house put up in London behind Self- 
ridge’s Store was an improvement in 


As far as the house is concerned, the 
Chairman of the Research Organiza- 
tion pointed out in The Architects’ 





some details, but still drab enough. The Journal (Vol. 101, p. 455) that ‘ the 
ceqneurrent exhibition of aluminium primary term of reference given to 
products inside Selfridge’s gave the AIROH by the Ministry of Works 


same impression of zsthetically wholly was to make its construction into a 


unguided effort. Well and badly temporary bungalow to ‘ the standard 
designed examples were jumbled of appearance and accommodation 


together, some of them horrors indeed, 
both of the Victorian and_ the 
modernistic kind: a little sweet-dish of 
perforated lace pattern, old-fashioned 


of the Portal steel house, and not to 


improve on it ’.” 


War Damage Reports 


without being really fanciful and 
functionally bad on top of that, a We are still far from a full knowledge 


war damage on the Continent. 
Italian and French reports based on 


table-lamp of large curving leaves in of 





published in these pages from month to 
month. But what about Germany ? 
The photograph on this page shows 
Miinster Cathedral, in the _ British 
occupation zone. Surely anybody 
interested in Western architecture of 
the past wants to know what survives 
and what is damaged but repairable. 

From Milan news has now come in 
saying that at last the protective cover- 
ing of steel scaffolding and sandbags 
has been removed from Leonardo da 
Vinci’s Last Supper, and, that the fresco 
has suffered ‘‘only the _ slightest 
damage.” No more has happened 
than a flaking off of paint from a surface 
of about four square inches. 


Polish Architects 


In connection with the undecided 
future of Poles in this country, the 
question arises as to what use may be 
made of the results of all the con- 
centrated effort put into the solution of 
Polish planning problems by the Polish 
Society of Urbanists working in London, 
and what use of the talent developed 
in the Polish School of Architecture 
at Liverpool University. A publication 
will be brought out this year summariz- 
ing the work of the school. There will 
be two hundred pages of drawings and 
plans for all kinds of buildings. The 
pre-publication price is one guinea. 


Modern Building Tools 


In Watling Street, near St. Paul’s, 
an exhibition has recently been held 


MARGINALIA 


by the Ministry of Works of modern 
building tools. Power-driven hand 
tools for use in house construction were 
shown in operation. The exhibition 
is now on tour through the larger cities 
of England and Scotland. 


News from H.M.S.O. 


It has been announced that Mr. 
Francis Meynell is going to act as 
honorary typographical adviser to H.M. 
Stationery Office. May he be able 
to spend much of his time on this 
important job, and may he be listened 
to. H.M.S.O. has been exceedingly 
slow in modernizing its layouts. In a 
country of so strong’ and _ widely 
respected printing tradition as England 
can boast of, the drabness and careless- 
ness of covers, title pages and text 
pages of official publications has been 
especially painful. The recent Housing 
Manual was a solitary exception, if 
perhaps a sign of changing outlook. 





Trade Notes 


The Mitchell Construction Company, 
of Bedford Square and Peterborough, has 
issued two well-produced and illustrated 
booklets showing their past construction 
work on power stations, factories, cooling 
towers, reservoirs, etc., and also on ML, 
their new building slabs, made of waste 
ash from power stations. 

The showrooms of Ewart’s, the manu- 
facturers of geysers and gas water heaters 
and copper roofing, have been transferred 
to 169, Regent Street, W.1, those of 
Pitcher’s Ltd., paint manufacturers, to 6, 
Chesterfield Gardens, Curzon Street, W.1. 





silver and blue, chairs cast to wholly 
War Office information have been 


; 
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automatically. 


exceed a low, stated maximum. 
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You know where you 


Aca Heat LimitTep (Proprietors: 
Orchard House, 30 Orchard St., London, W.1. Tel.: 





are with an 


The first principle of using heat efficiently is to have it under 
In the AGA Heat Storage Cooker, radiation is reduced 
to a mere fraction of that experienced with the old-type range. 
This is done by the scientific insulation of the whole outer surface 
of the cooker. The immediate and obvious result is a cool kitchen, 
without any of the steam, fumes, and dust that used to be asso- 
ciated with cooking. 
This, however, is an incidental benefit of-the AGA. With the 
heat held by insulation, it is released to a thermostatic scale to 
give required temperatures at various cooking points. Cooking 
results are quite consistent at all times. 
The thermostat controls the air-feed to the fire chamber. Once 
the cooker has arrived at its full heat, the fire is damped down 
It is kept at a slow incandescent glow which 
consumes fuel so slowly that riddling and refuelling are necessary 
only at long periods; in fact, only a few minutes of attention are 
required in the whole 24 hours. The constancy of burning is such 
that fuel requirements can be pre-budgeted with almost absolute 
accuracy and the makers guarantee that consumption will not 


((Regd. Trade Mark) 
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